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, A new word! But a new word is needed And the result is a record that plays 
to describe the height of perfection reached clearer and sweeter and better than ever 
in the new Victor Records. before. 

So great is the improvement that we Take one of your old Victor Records to any 
made over, at a cost of a half-million dol- dealer’s and hear it in comparison with a new 


Victor Record with the same selection. 
And be sure to hear the Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. ¢ 


Camden, N, J., u. S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


lars, practically our entire list of Victor 
Records— records universally acknowledged 
to be perfect. 
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The March of Events 


E are at full-sail again on a sea of 
prosperity. Building is going on in 
every part of the country. Land- 

values are rising. The railroads have long 
trains and no idle cars. Go where you will, 
the hotels are full and new ones are going up. 
The semi-annual payments of dividends are 
exceedingly large. Farmers, manufacturers, 
and traders all tell the same story. 

A note of warning at such a time sounds 
like croaking. Yet men whose memories go 
backward any reasonable distance, and who 
prefer to look present conditions squarely in the 
face, cannot be wholly content. For the cost 
of living goes up and up. The pressure of 
prices from below is ever harder. At the same 
time we are traveling at a pace fixed by the 
expectation of indefinite prosperity ahead of us. 

Our mood takes color from our hopes. Our 
country is indefinitely rich, we say; and we 
shall be indefinitely prosperous. We must keep 
going forward. 

This experience and this mood are justified. 
There are good reasons for them, if we keep 
a good sense of proportion. But our thought 
and our habits can easily outrun our produc- 
tivity. Take the productive workers, one by 
one, and consider how very little more any 
given man can produce this year over his pro- 
duction of last year or the year before. Do we go 
forward by leaps and bounds in the real work 
that counts toward making wealth? We go 
forward by leaps and bounds chiefly in those 
large collective ways that may deceive us — 
by the increase of land values, by the free use 
and extension of credit, by those intangible, 
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collective methods of progress which rest quite 
as much on the mood of people as on their cen- 
crete productivity. 

Meantime we have the worst and most dan- 
gerous system of currency and banking that 
can be found anywhere in civilization. Mean- 
time, too, we have a system of indirect taxation 
whose burdens we cannot measure. Mean- 
time, too, for military pensions alone every 
American family pays, on the average, $10 per 
year; and this, with our army and navy expense, 
makes us heavily burdened while we pity the 
encamped and navy-ridden nations of the 
Old World. And these things we forget. 

Disquieting, too, is the ever-increasing push 
of the people for the regulation of corporations. 
There is a fundamental righteousness in this 
push; but, if the predatory monopolies are not 
steadily brought to fair-dealing, ever in the 
background will lic organized and angry discon- 
tent and possibly the fury of a mob. On the 
other hand, however gradual the regaining of 
the people’s rights in industry, the very asser- 
tion of them is disquieting to business—a little 
further in the future, if not immediately. 
Consequently nothing is certain, for any long 
period, in political action as it may touch the 
prosperity of industry. 

While the tide is coming in, then, and most 
winds are favorable — this is a time to be as 
prudent as you are bold in business, as honest 
in corporate activity as you are in your private 
life, and as sincere in politics as you are in your 
personal affairs. The final test is the test of 
character; and our public character is noth- 
ing but the aggregate of personal character. 
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ASSOCIATE-JUSTICE HORACE H. LURTON, OF TENNESSEE 


WHO, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-SIX, HAS BEEN APPOINTED TO THE SUPREME COURT 
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Photograph by Pirie McDonald, N. Y. 
MR. GIFFORD PINCHOT 
REMOVED BY THE PRESIDENT FROM THE POST OF CHIEF FORESTER, WHOSE GREAT CAUSE 
WILL WIN WHATEVER THE RESULT OF THE CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION NOW IN PROGRESS 


{ See 
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Photograph by Brown Bros., N. Y. 
THE HEART OF THE BANKING WORLD 
THE CY 41 IN THE FOREGROUND IS ON MR. J. P. MORGAN’S OFFICE. THIS PICTURE WAS MADE IN 
NOVEMBER, 1907. SINCE THAT TIME, THE MORGAN INFLUENCE HAS REACHED THE FOLLOWING 
GREAT FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS: (1) HANOVER NATIONAL, (2) MERCANTILE TRUST, (3) EQUIT- 
ABLE TRUST, (4) GUARANTY TRUST, (5) EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE, (6) BANK OF COMMERCE 
[See The Building of a Money Trust,” page 12618) 
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MR. EDWIN HAWLEY, “THE STORMY PETREL” OF THE RAILROAD WORLD 


‘“‘THERE HAS HARDLY BEEN A CONFLICT IN THE LAST TEN YEARS 
IN WHICH ED HAWLEY FAILED TO RIDE WITH THE FOREMOST” 
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THE NEW AMERICAN MINISTER TO CHINA 


MR. W. J. CALHOUN, THE CHICAGO LAWYER WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MR. CHARLES R. CRANE 
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THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES 


MR. CHANG YIN TANG, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MINISTER WU TING FANG 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF THE NEW CHINESE MINISTER 


THE ELDER , MISS LILY CHANG, HAS ALREADY MADE HER DEBUT IN WASHINGTON SOCIETY 























KING ALBERT, NEPHEW AND SUCCESSOR TO LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM 


THE YOUNG KING WHO HAS PROMISED THAT THE BELGIAN RULE IN THE CONGO SHALL BE HUMANE AND PROGRESSIVE 


[See's fter Leopold—What2?” page 12539) 

















THE NEW HIGH ADMIRAL OF THE GERMAN NAVY 
ADMIRAL VON HOLZENDORFF, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED PRINCE HENRY OF 
PRUSSIA AS THE HEAD OF GERMANY’S RAPIDLY INCREASING FLEET 
[See “England and Germany: Will They Fight,” pa.¢ 12571) 











THE NEW “FIRST SEA-LORD” OF THE BRITISH NAVY 


ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR K. WILSON, WHO SUCCEEDED ADMIRAL JOHN FISHER. 
HE HAS HAD ACTIVE SERV { IN THE CRIMEA, CHINA, EGYPT, YD SOUDAN 


[See “Hugland and Germany: Will T) 
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JOHN BURROUGHS AND 
NEITHER MAN NOR THE SCENERY 
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JOHN MUIR IN THE YOSEMITE 
EVER HAD BETTER COMPANIONSHIP 

















“LINCOLN, THE RAIL-SPLITTER” 


STATUE BY MR. CHARLES J. MULLIGAN, EXHIBITED AT THE CHICAGO OUTDOOR SCULPTURE EXHIBI'1 
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CLEVELAND, ROOSEVELT, TAFT 


T IS interesting to compare the struggles 
of the three Presidents of our time who 
saw clearly the encroachments of Privilege on 
political power and strove to push it back. 
Cleveland made a breach in the wall; but, 
because of a lack of the real quality of popular 
leadership or because of the lack of a party 
that had courage, what he achieved was 
quickly undone. Roosevelt, having unusual 
qualities of popular leadership, either lacked 
the power of patient codperation or encountered 
an opposition with which codperation meant 
only surrender. He formulated and organized 
revolt, but he did not entrench it behind 
enactments. Taft, judicial, patient, hoping 
to avoid both these misfortunes, is trying to 
hold his party intact behind him and thus to 
force Congressional action. It is an interesting 
situation. 

If Mr. Taft develop the rare quality of 
vigorous leadership, he will achieve a brilliant 
success by putting on the statute-books laws 
that fix the Roosevelt agitations and convert 
them into continuous forces. Or, that failing, a 
leader among the “Insurgents” may win. More 
dramatic still, if the well-entrenched “ Stand- 
patters” should prevent advance by any Repub- 
lican faction, the Democrats will have such an 
opportunity as they have not had for more than 
half a century. Yet never since the party was 
born were leaders so few or feeble. 

The only thing that is certain is that the 
control of the Government by the state of 
mind which Mr. Aldrich represents in one end 
of the Capitol and Mr. Cannon in the other 
end, does at last seem doomed. 


THE PLAYERS OF THE POLITICAL GAME 


HESE are the players of the political game 

at Washington — the “Standpatters” 

who control the Republican majority in Con- 

gress; the Republican “Insurgents;”’ the Demo- 
cratic minority; and the President. 

The Standpatters are the most skilful, 
the best organized, the longest in power. In 
the fight that is before them now, for their lives 
and for the Interests that they serve, they are 
cunning enough to yield — to take a corpora- 
tion tax, for instance, in order to avoid an 
income tax. ‘They are the best masters of the 
game, the most unscrupulous, and now the 
hardest pressed. Except during brief periods 
under Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Roosevelt, they 
have been dominant in our national life as long 
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as most men can remember. They have that 
state of mind which has driven the people to 
revolt for two or three political generations. 
They provoked the Granger anti-railroad legis- 
lation, the Cleveland tariff revision, the free 
silver craze; they drove the Democrats to such 
desperation as made Mr. Bryan’s leadership 
possible. They forced Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
stand for a square deal, into ineffectual, open 
warfare. They have continually provoked 
revolt; but, except at short intervals, they have 
held their power for several political generations 
by yielding just in time to prevent revolt from 
becoming successful. This long dominance 
has culminated in the vulgar and brutal tyranny 
of Speaker Cannon in the House (and what a 
depth of cynical brutality that is!) and in the 
practically complete triumph of the Senate 
in revising the tariff upward in the face 
of the President’s promise to revise it down- 
ward. 

The Republican Insurgents have the future 
in their hands, if they have the courage to seize 
it. They have the people behind them as no 
other group in Congress has. They are bold 
—at home. Some of them are courageous at 
Washington. But the wish and ‘the necessity 
of their holding and securing committee- 
appointments, their personal entanglements, 
their relations to their dominant associates 
in all the routine work of Congress, party 
loyalty —all the forces of intimate associa- 
tion with their enemies and masters — make 
open and continuous revolt exceedingly diffi- 
cult. They, therefore, may or may not prove 
equal to their opportunity. So long as they are 
content merely to skirmish, they will be 
whipped. So long as they compromise, they 
will be absorbed. Only that born and belliger- 
ent radical, Senator La Follette, has shown 
himself incapable of any compromise. 

The Democratic minority, having lost its 
sincerity about tariff reform and _ hopelessly 
lacking leaders, are mere insincere watchers 
of the game, expecting to profit by the quarrel 
of their enemies rather than by any positive 
work of their own. Even if they should win 
a majority in the House, in this negative way, 
they would have no secure power nor would the 
public welfare gain. They lack leaders. They 
lack aims. 

All these are playing the game — two groups 
without sincerity and the other with a yet hesi- 
tating courage. And the only sincere influ- 
ence is the President’s. He is, and he feels 
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himself to be, the direct representative of the 
whole people. He has made out a large pro- 
gramme, and he has made compromises to 
secure the codperation of Congress. 

President Roosevelt, partly by Mr. Taft’s 
help, did the same thing. But Congress would 
not codperate with him. He tried to force it 
and in the main he failed. He thoroughly 
aroused public sentiment, but he fell short of 
writing his most important proposals on the 
statute-book. President Taft dislikes public 
agitation. He wishes quietly to work out great 
concrete results— by good management to 
reduce to laws the Roosevelt agitations. 

The decisive question for him is whether the 
Tyrants are sufficiently scared to accept his 
compromises. 


THE CONSERVATION INQUIRY 


HATEVER may come from the Con- 
gressional inquiry into the conduct of 
the Land Office and the Forestry Bureau, as 
a result of the so-called Pinchot-Ballinger con- 
troversy, the cause of Conservation will be 
strengthened by it. Few things in life, full of 
uncertainties, are as uncertain as the findings 
of a Congressional investigation; but, if this 
investigation be held in the open, few things 
are so certain as the final verdict of public 
opinion. 

Justly or unjustly, the Secretary of the 
Interior is under suspicion in a large part 
of public opinion of having tried to serve 
special interests, rather than the public wel- 
fare, in land claims and coal claims; and 
there was no frank and honorable course 
for Mr. Ballinger or the Administration to 
pursue but to demand an _ investigation. 
Justly or unjustly, the Forestry Bureau is 
under suspicion in a part of public opinion of 
having permitted its zeal for the public welfare 
to outrun the technical letter of insufficient 
laws, till better laws could be enacted. But 
it can have nothing to fear from a fearless 
investigation, for all its acts have necessarily 
been done in broad daylight; and, if it has 
made mistakes, they have been mistakes in 
behalf of the public and not in behalf of any 
personal or corporate interest. 

The suspicions that are held of the Secretary 
of the Interior and the suspicions that are held 
of the Bureau of Forestry differ in this import- 
ant respect —- that one is suspected of serving 
private and corporate interests too zealously 
and the other of too zealously serving the 
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public. And, whatever standard of judgment 
the investigating committee may set up, the 
public standard of judgment will be the stand- 
ard set by the Forestry Bureau — that the 
public welfare must come before any private 
or corporate interest. ‘There will be no slipping 
back from this judgment. 

And the setting-up and firm-fixing of this 
standard of judgment is, perhaps, the greatest 
single achievement of our public life during 
the last decade. It can be said of Gifford 
Pinchot, as of no other man living, that he 
has changed the thought of the dominant part 
of our whole people on our most fundamental 
problem and set up a new standard of 
judgment. 

It is a misfortune for Mr. Taft’s administra- 
tion that in its very beginning such a contro- 
versy should distract time and thought that 
ought to be given to other large subjects that 
he has set out to further; but in no event can 
the main matter suffer; for the investigation 
will so focus public attention on Conservation 
as to hasten the enactment of laws that will 
enable the public to hold fast to all that it has 
won by the agitation of the subject. The 
important fact is that no party and not even 
any man of influence now stands openly for 
putting obstacles in the way of Conservation. 
And, if the Congressional committee be not 
entirely frank and fair, higher waves of insur- 
gency will rise than have yet flowed in. 

Of greater importance than the inquiry 
or than the official fate of any public officer 
is the situation that confronts Congress itself 
and the Administration. If adequate laws 
for the wise use and preservation of our 
great natural resources be not enacted at 
this session, no explanation will ward off 
severe condemnation. 


FOR FAIR PLAY IN POSTAL RATES 


HE Postmaster-General (and the President 
following him) recommends to Congress 
that the postal rate on magazines be increased 
in order to lessen the deficit of the postal ser- 
vice. This is a proposal that a magazine of 
serious aim is itself somewhat embarrassed 
in discussing, lest it be thought to make merely 
a plea for its own profit. Yet the truth is, 
very few magazines yield a profit worth being 
embarrassed about. And there is a very much 
larger aspect of the subject. 
The Postmaster-General proposes to increase 
the postal rate on magazines, but not on 























newspapers; and the argument that he makes 
rests on a calculation that is obviously 
erroneous. He says, for example, that the 
average distance over which magazines are 
carried is about 1000 miles and that it costs 
the Government nine cents a pound to do 
this service. The Outlook has very aptly 
pointed out that the passenger rate from 
New York to Chicago (about 1,000 miles) 
is just nine cents a pound for a man weigh- 
ing 200 pounds. If the Postmaster-General’s 
figures are correct, therefore, the railroads 
receive aS much for carrying magazines as 
for carrying heavy passengers. 

There are several ways in which the deficit 
might be reduced by a businesslike conduct 
of the service, without raising the rate for 
magazines. 

Congressmen and the Government Depart- 
ments, under businesslike methods, could pay 
postage on letters and documents and produce 
and products of all sorts, all of which are now 
franked and go free. 

The rural free delivery carriers could be 
permitted to carry parcels—in a word, we 
could have a parcel-post. 

But the railroad influence in Congress is 
strong; Congress will not give up its franking 
privilege; and the express companies defeat 
the movement for a parcel-post. 

Congressmen depend much also on the news- 
papers. Hence a proposal to increase the 
postal rate on them would fail. No such 
proposal is even made. 

Thus the line of apparently least resistance 
is to separate the magazines from the news- 
papers in postal classification and to increase 
the magazine rate. 

No magazine that is trying to serve its 
readers and regards itself as an educational 
influence will raise objection to a reasonable 
increase of postal rates, provided the magazines 
as a class are not discriminated against. If 
they are singled out by Departmental or Con- 
gressional cowardice and made to pay an 
increase while Congress and the Departments 
continue to use (and to abuse) the franking 
privilege, and newspapers (especially the 
“organs” of rural Congressmen and _post- 
masters) continue to be carried free or at 
one cent a pound — then the sense of fairness, 
which is the dominant trait of the American 
people, will be much offended and justly. 

So far as this magazine is concerned, of 
course it has no favors to ask. Although its 
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readers now get the benefit of the present low 
postal-rate in the price they pay for it, if the 
Government causes an increase in this postal- 
rate there will be no complaint, provided 
Congressmen themselves also pay postage on 
their voluminous magazine, The Congressional 
Record, and other things, and provided peri- 
odical postage is increased all around. But 
if the magazines are to be singled out — that 
is not fairness, but plain cowardice and craven 
fear of railroads and express companies. 

Against such unfair treatment, any maga- 
zine with spirit will protest; and we think that 
its readers also will protest. 


CARIBBEAN AMERICA 


HE rights of the Nicaragua affair in its 
latest aspects (the Nicaragua affair 
being more or less a perpetual thing) are difh- 
cult to make out. Zelaya, Madriz, Estrada, 
and the other illustrious and aspiring sons of 
the Central American “Republic,” belong to 
an order of patriots whose thought and manners 
are not ours. 

What is clear is that the continuous turmoil 
in which they are keeping the Caribbean 
countries ought to be terminated. The unfor- 
tunate people of these lands are entitled to 
settled government. The other nations on 
the continent are entitled to freedom from the 
annoyance and the danger to which the Carib- 
bean anarchy exposes them. The rule of 
Zelaya has been a bloody tyranny marked by 
every species of robbery, vice, and cruelty, 
which remain the only arts practiced by 
the transplanted Spaniard. An incident—a 
double murder — happened to call him to the 
attention of the people of the United States. 
The rule of his successor is likely to be of the 
same nature. 

The Washington Government understands 
how full of danger the situation is. Venezuela 
and Hayti have long been acknowledged to be 
the threatening elements in our foreign rela- 
tions — skeletons in our closet. It was per- 
haps the chief regret with which Mr. Roosevelt 
retired from the Presidency that he had not 
been able to pull public sentiment up to the 
point of supporting him in interfering, par- 
ticularly in the island of San Domingo. 
Secretary Root had no purpose more at heart 
than the confederation of Central America. 
Mr. Root’s plan was to have Mexico appear 
as the patron of order in the disturbed territory. 
He felt the desirability of gaining the confi- 
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dence of the better element of Latin-Americans, 
prone to childlike jealousy of their big neighbor. 


II 


There is, of course, no question of land- 
grabbing. The United States wants no more 
territory — certainly at present wants none 
with a large Negro population. It has refused 
the offer of the Dominicans to come under 
its rule. It has refused the request of a con- 
federation of Central America to be admitted 
to the Union. 

But the practical difficulties are very grave. 
A country like Nicaragua ought not to be 
dealt with as a full-grown, rational member of 
the family of nations; and yet it must be so 
dealt with lest we be misjudged. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect reasonableness from a 
Central American government. As for war, 
it would be as ridiculous as for a prize-fighter 
to strip for a battle with a baby. ‘There is no 
need of a conflict with a turbulent population 
numerically about equal to that of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

We must work out peace and stability 
through diplomacy. But the task is hard 
because it is not how to deal occasionally with 
a knave like Simon of Hayti, an assassin like 
Caceres of San Domingo, or a tyrant like 
Zelaya of Nicaragua, but how to reform Carib- 
bean America so that it will not be ruled by 
knaves, assassins, and tyrants. All the while, 
too, we must make sure that other parts of 
Latin America have no reason to suspect us 
of revolutionary or unfriendly aims. 


THE BIGGEST PROBLEM IN THE COUNTRY 


MAN who went out on December ist 

and bought one pound each of the 
ninety-six commodities that enter into the 
cost of living paid for his collection $9.12. 
On the same date a year before, he would have 
paid $8.21. The increase is more than 10 
per cent. At the depth of the late panic, he 
would have gotten the same supply for $7.72. 
At the highest point since the Civil War — 
March, 1907 — he would have paid for this 
material $9.13, or one cent more than in 
December. 

As a matter of fact, the real living expenses 
of the man were higher in December than in 
March, 1907. Breadstuffs, provisions, live 
stock, and miscellaneous items all showed 
increases of ro to 25 per cent. The prices of 


clothing were not advanced, but the grades 
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most used were higher. Big reductions in 
chemicals, metals, and other substances that 
are not of direct importance to the housewife 
or the laborer tended to bring down the 
average. 

Here are a few vital figures, the comparison 
being made with March, 1907, because that 
date was the highest general average in half a 
century. If comparison be made with 1896, 
the result is simply startling. 

COMPARATIVE COST OF HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 


Dec., t909 March, 1907 July, 1896 
Flour, per barrel . $5. 30 $3.35 $3.25 
Beef, per pound 09 .08 1055 
Milk, per quart 105 .04 .03 
Eggs, per dozen ; 36 29 52s 
Ham, per pound 145 .14 .10 
Butter, per pound. 34 535 .15 
Sugar, per pound O515 .046 .049 
Potatoes, 180 pounds —_—i.so0 1.50 75 
Peas, per bushel . 2.30 1.50 1.05 
Wool, Boston, per 
pound : ee 35 ge .16 
Cotton prints, per 
i 04 .045 .024 
Tobacco, per pound -t75 .14 << 


These are but a few of the staple supplies of 
life. It is a good time to get down to hard 
thinking and figure on what can be done to 
stop the steady upward climb. The country 
is barely out of a panic, in which men suffered 
very severely. ‘The occurence of such a price 
level so short a time after an industrial panic 
is anew phenomenon. And it is not a favor- 
able sign. It points to a conclusion that the 
arrested panic of 1907 did not do its destined 
work. 

II 


The causes of such a strange condition are 
best left to the economists. The huge flow of 
gold from the mines of the world, the extrava- 
gance of the living scale, the desertion of the 
farms for other modes of life, the sudden expan- 
sion of credit after a squeeze, the sharp demand 
for labor at high prices with the consequent 
increase in cost of production, the high prices 
for corn and wheat and cotton abroad, the 
tariff — all these and many other minor causes 
contribute to make a condition that has called 
for comment from the President and from the 
most humble of the people. 


III 


In a city near New York, the officers of a 
charity bureau found it necessary, late in the 




















year, to ask for light work that could be done 
at home by women. The making of children’s 
clothes, dressing of dolls, mending, fancy- 
work, and kindred pursuits were the lines in 
which a field for endeavor was sought. 

The line of industry, heralded from such a 
quarter, led to questions. It developed that 
the work was sought for women of what one 
might call the salaried class, wives of young 
men working as clerks in a big insurance com- 
pany, of stenographers in the courts, of clerks 
of all sorts. 

The fact might as well be stated flatly. The 
cost of living toward the close of the year — 
and it is no better but probably worse to-day 
— overran the limit of the average man. The 
margin between the point where ends meet and 
where they overlap is slight at best in such 
households. The rise of prices all along the 
line wiped out that margin; and women had 
to step into the breach and earn their Christ- 
mas funds. It is a grim commentary upon 
this short era of prosperity. 


IV 


This isa minor result. The larger results are 
grimmer in the passing, and more pregnant for 
to-morrow. Many thousands of railroad 
switchmen have been on strike in the North- 
west, making demands that mean, if they are 
even partially successful, an inevitable rise 
in railroad rates. The men must have ad- 
vances, or they cannot live. Somewhere, 
something has to go. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad, perhaps the most far-seeing of. the 
corporations in its dealings with its army of 
men, settled a dispute that looked like a series 
of strikes. The settlement meant larger cost 
of running that railroad. 

In Pittsburg, the centre of the steel trade, 
a huge striké was threatened. Here, the 
corporation had made many of its strongest 
employees stockholders, under the _ profit- 
sharing plan, and felt strong enough to hold 
its position. At best, such a safeguard against 
labor trouble is hardly in line with the estab- 
lished principles of economics. It means the 
subjugation of the interests of the weaker and 
poorer members of the laboring body to the 
self-interest of the stronger. 

In New York, where the making of clothes 
has its centre, 40,000 girls went on strike for 
various reasons, many of them sentimental. 
The result of the strike will probably be the 
bettering of conditions; and almost certainly 
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the raising of the cost of production of shirt- 
waists for women — not so trifling a matter as 
it seems at first glance. 

These are but the larger incidents. The 
smaller — of the same general kind — spread 
from coast to coast. The facts are grim 
enough. 


V 


The following commentary on the conditions 
is quoted from The Wall Street Journal, which 
printed it as a solemn warning to the financial 
interests of the country: 


“High prices for commodities are at the root of 
the labor unrest. They are grinding the citizen 
of the middle or professional class as he was never 
bruised before. The problem underlies the whole 
political and financial situation of the day, per- 
sistent, subtle, all-pervading, beyond measure 
menacing; and our administrators, not only in 
Washington, but in our great industries, even talk 
of a further increase as if there were no limit. 
Past history has shown us where such an edifice 
of prices has toppled over, bringing with its ruin 
the collapse of other structures. A little more 
pressure of the kind and there can be no question 
that the protective duties of this country will be 
cut to the bone, if the Congressional election of 
1910 can do it. Prices must come down, and a 
compulsory reduction in the cost of the nec- 
essaries of life is likely to be imposed upon the 
large and even beneficent corporations, as a demand 
which can be enforced by the public will under the 
powers which the Sherman Anti-Trust Law appar- 
ently gives. ‘This is no over-statement of the case, 
but a plain warning of which every interest in the 
country may well take heed.” 


Meantime, a little incident in New York 
financial circles has its significance. The 
Bowery Savings Bank is the biggest and the 
strongest savings bank in the United States. 
It has more than $100,000,000 deposits, 
mostly drawn from the savings of the people 
of the East Side. This bank, and one or two 
others, reduced the rate of interest payable 
to depositors from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. 
The reason is that prices of bonds, mortgages, 
and other standard investments have gone 
so high that the bank cannot earn 4 per cent. 
net on its deposits. 


It is time to take thought for to-morrow. 
It is not time to throw away the safeguards of 
business caution and plunge blindly into 
excesses, either in the markets, in commerce, 
or in manufacturing. Something has to stop. 
What will it be? 
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IS AMERICA CHANGING THE PHYSICAL TYPES 
OF MEN? 

ie all physical studies of the human family, 

one fact seemed secure above all others — 
that the race is clearly divided into broad- 
headed and long-headed persons. This law 
seemed stable. Complexion, stature, color of 
eyes and hair, shape of nostril, might vary, 
but the child of long-headed parents was sure 
to be born with a long head, and a_broad- 
headed child with a broad head. But the Immi- 
gration Commission’s agents report that the 
American-born child of broad-headed immi- 
grants has a narrower head than its parents, 
while the American-born child of immigrants of 
a long-headed race has a broader head than its 
parents. Measurements of 26,000 New York 
persons seem to Professor Boas, the anthropol- 
ogist, to indicate that the American environment 
tends rapidly to develop a distinctly new type. 

It is truly astonishing that the first genera- 
tion of races transplanted to a new land should 
show such a change in this stable particular 
of the shape of the skull. That climate in 
the course of centuries works its mysterious 
will on immigrant stocks is well known. It 
has been predicted by anthropologists that the 
long-headed blonds who originally conquered 
North America will not be able to maintain 
themselves here, and disquieting evidence 
has been offered of the decline of the North- 
of-Europe stock transplanted to this country. 
It has also been recognized that among chil- 
dren of unmixed blood, conditions here seem 
favorable to the tall, gaunt, black type, of 
which Abraham Lincoln is often referred to as 
asample. Attention has often been called to the 
likeness of men of this type to the American 
Indian. The results of racial intermarriage, 
which takes place here on a scale such as has 
never elsewhere been known, is often discussed. 

But it has not been imagined that, indepen- 
dent of intermarriage, and so soon after arrival, 
such an astonishing transformation as Professor 
Boas’s investigations indicate could take place 
here, or on any soil to which immigration has 
ever moved. 

Perhaps a similar change is taking place 
in Europe also; perhaps the old division into 
long-heads and broad-heads is not so hard 
and fixed as the scientific men have supposed; 
and perhaps a surprising change 7s taking place 
in our climate. But we shall need more in- 
formation before we are safe in reaching any 
revolutionary conclusion. 
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LEARNING TO BE GOOD—FOR SOMETHING 


R. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON has 
recently completed a tour of the principal 
cities of Tennessee — the fourth Southern state 
which he has covered in an effort to see how 
the Negroes were prospering. In one of his 
speeches, which were listened to by both whites 
and blacks, and which were widely and cordially 
published in the Southern press, he said: 
“‘Everything, it seems to me, to tear the races 
apart, to create friction and unrest, has occurred 
that can occur; and I believe that we have gotten 
to the point now where both races have made up 
their minds that in the future we are going to live 
together in a higher degree of mutual helpfulness 
and peace and friendship than ever in the past. 
“In every portion of the South, I find that 
when one goes into a community in nine cases out 
of ten the relations between the individual Negro 
and the individual white man are closer than they 
are in any other part of the country. Every Negro 
has a white friend; every white man has a Negro 
on whom he can depend.” 


This is an honest opinion of the man most 
qualified to judge. He has seen the past, 
understands the present, and is helping to 
shape the future. | 

He reminds the many who have a less cheer- 
ful view of the situation that: 

“We of both races in the South have suffered 
much by reason of the fact that the worst that 
occurs in the South is spread speedily in all parts 
of the world, while the best things which are con- 
stantly occurring in each community are seldom 
known outside of that community.” 

And after enumerating some of the schemes 
for the solving of the Negro question, he 
ridicules those who indulge in this “problem” 


-by describing the failure of the many schemes 


for solving it, and adds: 

“But still they go on solving the Negro problem, 
and I suppose the Negro has stood more tests and 
more solutions than any other man that is known.” 

His own method for improving the con- 
dition of the Negro is illustrated’ by his story 
of the Negroes of the old régime — who were 
taught only that they must be good. ‘ Nowa- 
days,” he adds, “they are taught to be more 
than good — to be good for something.” 

THE FOLLY OF BEING MERELY RICH 
HEN Mr. John S. Kennedy died, a 
Western .correspondent who sends 
syndicated copy to newspapers wrote a little 
article about him and sent it out to his eleven 
papers. Six of the editors printed it. One 

















of the five wrote a note to the correspondent, 
in the course of which he said: 

“T know who John S. Kennedy was, dimly; 
but there are not more than a dozen men in this 
county who ever heard of him.” 

The value of Mr. Kennedy’s estate was more 
than $60,000,000; and in his own world few 
names were better known. The pity of it is 
that from the time he first acquired wealth to 
the day he died, his money had been devoted 
to the uses of the empire-builder. He stands 
among the big half-dozen in the making of 
the great Northwest, so far as money-interest 
is concerned. 

To one who reads the papers carefully, it 
is increasingly evident that millionaires are far 
too common nowadays to attract much atten- 
tion from the world merely on account of their 
wealth. They must do more than make 
money. Mr. Lockhart, who died in Pittsburg 
a few years ago worth about $80,000,000, was 
a retifed capitalist. He had been well enough 
known in his day, and in his own circle — 
but who in the big outside knows anything of 
Mr. Lockhart? Much smaller fortunes made 
men national wonders twenty years ago. 
To-day men whose fortunes run into eight 
figures die, excite a momentary wonder — 
and then the public forgets. 

Mr. Harriman will not be forgotten so 
soon — but it is not the extent of his fortune 
that has left his memory a monument. Mr. 
Leeds, whose fortune reached over $45,000,000, 
created little tangible proof of his existence 
—and so he passes. 

Here, in New York, fortunes of seven and 
eight figures come to light each month — 
usually following an obituary notice. A mer- 
chant whose death was scarcely heralded last 
spring turns out to have left more than 
$6,000,000. Another man, unknown to fame, 
leaves $4,000,000 to charity. A quarter of 
that sum, given to the same cause in his life- 
time, would have made his name known 
across the continent. 

Fame has strange vagaries. It follows 
hard endeavor, bizarre employment, reck- 
lessness, courage, integrity beyond the usual 
— but seldom does it light upon hoarded gold. 


THE AIRSHIP AND INTERNATIONAL UNITY 


Wr a practical man of affairs like 
Secretary Knox utters it, the idea 
ceases to appear visionary. It is Secretary 
Knox who says that the airship must be taken 
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account of as a factor making for international 
unity. ‘There can be no doubt,” says the 
Secretary of State, “that the airship will before 
long be ‘used as a means of communication. 
It is likewise free from doubt that its use will 
bring the nations much closer together.”” The 
Secretary foresees the necessity of international 
conferences to regulate the new traffic, and 
comments that “ the trend of the times is toward 
international unity, which at the same time 
preserves national organization.” 

There has been too little reflection on the 
future which the aeroplane has made possible. 
We refuse to think how vast a new world will 
be opened when aerial travel becomes com- 
mon; how vast must be the changes which it 
will introduce in our habits, ideas, and insti- 
tutions. When man becomes an inhabitant of 
a third dimension, life will be a thing enlarged, 
widened, and enriched beyond all present 
conception — life will be a cube where it is 
now a square. Imagination seems too faint- 
hearted to allow itself to contemplate the time 
in which the abode of man shall not be alone 
the surface of the earth. Yet that time is at 
hand. 

If the imagination does venture into it, it 
is checked and bewildered by a thousand 
problems. 

What, for instance, is to become of national 
boundaries? Will walls or fences be extended 
upward to the limit of air? How can frontiers 
be guarded, else? How can duties be col- 
lected? How can customs tariffs be main- 
tained? Will nations divide the earth’s atmos- 
phere, as they have divided its surface? Will, 
perhaps, new aerial nations be born, owning no 
foot of earth or sea? Shall we have veritable 
lands of the sky, and patriotic hymns singing 
of cloudland hills, as now we have of rocks and 
rills? Or will mankind realize its unity, and 
political divisions dwindle to mere arrange- 
ments of convenience ? 

An international conference to make aerial 
rules of the road has already been held; it was 
unofficial, and Secretary Knox did not count it. 
Official international bodies duly authorized 
to deal with the problems of super-surface 
traffic will very soon become necessary. 
Recent revelations concerning our own custom- 
houses show how hard it is to maintain a tariff 
when would-be smugglers move on the surface 
only; the problem of maintaining it when air- 
ships are plying will inevitably press for 
solution, if, indeed, it can be solved. It is 
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time that we understood that the aeroplane 
is about to bring in a new and strange order. 


IN FIFTY YEARS 


HERE ought to be no reluctance of imagi- 
nation. No dream should be too bold to 
be dreamed by inhabitants of a world which has 
passed through the marvels of the last half- 
century. Lord Avebury, writing for the New 
York Times the other day, remarked: “Though 
not eighty, I am older than any railway com- 
pany in the world, any gascompany, any steam- 
boat company, any telegraph, telephone, or 
electric light company.” 

One need only ponder these words— and 
pondering is required before it is possible to 
realize that they can be true—to get a sense 
of the world of yesterday. No electric light, 
no telephone — any man of forty can remem- 
ber that he lived in that world, but nobody 
can quite remember what it was like. Fifty 
years ago all Africa, except its coast, was a 
blank on the map; Asia was a dwelling-place 
of mystery; Japan was unborn; United Italy 
had no existence, and the German Empire 
was still a dream. ‘Transportation was primi- 
tive; business was done on the basis of the 
country store; the feats of modern engineering 
were unattempted; electricity was an interest- 
ing toy; machinery had only begun its revolu- 
tionizing services. Ex-President Eliot’s saying 
— that the world has been practically remade 
in the last half-century — is a moderate and 
truthful statement. 

Great as has been the material transfor- 
mation, the revolution in thought has been 
more complete. The great word of Darwin 
was spoken only fifty years ago; in science, 
history, philosophy, all is new since then. 
Telescopic photography, the spectroscope, the 
spectro-heliograph, have given new magni- 
tude and meaning to the wonders of the 
sky, watched tornadoes tear the atmosphere 
of the sun, found the terrestrial elements in 
far-off stars, and demonstrated the integrity of 
the universe, while investigations following the 
discovery of radium have revealed every atom 
of which the universe is composed as itself a 
marvelous structure fashioned in the play of 
myriads of corpuscles. Astronomy on the one 
hand, chemistry and physics on the other, have 
made a new heaven and a new earth. A new 
era began for medicine with the recognition 
of bacteria. A hundred new materials, and 


new methods of obtaining old ones, have been 
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found by commercial chemistry. To-day we 
gather medicines, dyes, and perfumes from coal 
tar, and fertilizer from the air. There is a 
certain zest, almost a spice of humor, in the 
surprises daily afforded by the progress of dis- 
covery and invention; they tease the imagina- 
tion, daring it to try to match them. What- 
ever may be the wonders of another fifty years, 
those that have marked the past half-century 
must always remain so striking that men will 
say of us, as we say of an earlier renaissance, 
“bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.” 


WHY ENGLAND LOVES ITS LORDS 


HERE is a delightful thrill in the possi- 
bility of so revolutionary a proceeding 
as the abolition of the British House of Lords. 
American newspaper correspondents in Lon- 
don have risen splendidly to their opportunity 
in making the most of that possibility. In 
sober fact, it does not exist. Had the Lords 
in November boldly rejected the radical budget 
sent them by the Commons, a wave of popular 
indignation might have swamped their House. 
By taking the ground merely that they must 
give the people themselves the right to pass on 
a measure so unusual, the Lords gained an 
immense tactical advantage; they robbed the 
attack on them of half its force. Whatever 
be the result of the election, the destruction 
of the hereditary House is really out of the 
question; its reform is possible. 

The fact is, the English like lords too well 
to do much to them unless it is absolutely 
necessary. It is no great harm to give them 
a fright now and then; there has not been a 
decade since 1830 in which the peers’ chamber 
was not threatened. But threatened men live 
long. The people are to-day pretty clearly 
minded to take their land away from them 
(the peers own one-fifth of the total area of 
the United Kingdom), but the nation has 
always been slow in responding to heated 
appeals to deprive the peers of their part in the 
business of governing. It is not much of a 
part, as itis. Yet, after a fashion, the House 
of Lords does serve the purpose of a Second 
Chamber. No intelligent man in England 
wants to see the fortunes of the kingdom and 
empire committed to a single, all-powerful 
House, and no responsible man has as yet 
proposed a substitute for the House of Lords. 

There is a view of this body, not familiar in 
America, which regards it less as an assembly 
of aristocrats than as a group of naturally 























selected leaders, a group of men of proven 
efficiency. Less than one-fourth of the peers 
were nobles in 1800. A look over their House 
on any night in which business is being trans- 
acted would do very little to give the 
impression that it is a hereditary Cham- 
ber. Prominent among its members would 
be observed such men as Lord Kelvin, 
Lord Rayleigh, Lord Brassey, Lord North- 
cliffe, Lord Curzon, Lord Roberts, Lord 
Cromer, and Lord Kitchener. 

It is really not to be held against a scientist, 
a soldier, a colonial administrator, or a news- 
paper proprietor, that he has been given a 
“handle to his name”; his knowledge and 
ability are just as valuable to his country as 
they were before. The English way of recog- 
nizing ability is to give its possessor a title and 
a seat in Parliament. If that were the Ameri- 
can way, we should have a Senate which would 
include men like Theodore Roosevelt, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Wilbur and Orville Wright, 
James J. Hill, ex-President Eliot, Admiral 
Dewey. It would not be an ideal Senate, but 
it would have a lot of good material in it and 
be not utterly unserviceable to the country. 

It has been said, with some reason, that the 
British House of Lords is the most democratic 
body in the world, and said again that there is 
no assemblage in the world where one could 
go for expert advice on any subject, from the 
shoeing of a horse to the conduct of a cam- 
paign or the behavior of radium corpuscles, 
with greater certainty of getting it. 

These things might be borne in mind as the 
cabled “Sunday stories” tell of the approach- 
ing abolition of the House of Lords. The 
weakness of the lords’ position in the present 
campaign is that they have stepped directly 
into the path of the social revolution with 
which the English people are determined to 
proceed. If the people win easily, the Liberal 
party, returned to power, is much more likely 
to create a hundred or so new Liberal 
peers, thus capturing the House, than it is to 
abolish it. 


AFTER LEOPOLD — WHAT? 


EOPOLD of Belgium—and of the 
Congo — was not so black as he was 
painted, chiefly because the man who did most 
of the painting made his living by the vividness 
with which he daubed on the colors. The 
irregularities of the King’s private life were 
known all over the world — not necessarily 
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because he was more profligate than some other 
monarchs, but because he made no effort to 
conceal them; because, also, every act of his 
private and public life was eagerly watched 
by hired press-agents. 

There are many things that might be said 
if one cared to take the trouble to champion 
the cause of Leopold. He did not make the 
fabulous sums that have been repeatedly 
mentioned — and the revenues that did come 
to him came in the same way that dividends 
come to other great builders. He did what no 
other European power has done in Africa: he 
prohibited the sale of rum to the natives of 
his domain. An examination of the annual 
reports of the British African colonies for any 
year will show that a very large part of their 
revenue comes from the importation of rum 
and gin. 

That there were instances of cruelty and 
other abuses of power in the Congo, that there 
were serious errors in judgment, that there 
were incompetent and culpable men in charge 
of important posts—all this was to be 
expected. Besides, very few people realize the 
strain that must be continually borne by every 
official who sits at his post in that blazing zone. 


II 


King Albert, the new ruler, lacks the ability 
of his uncle — for Leopold was, perhaps, the 
intellectual and financial giant among the 
crowned heads of Europe — but the young 
man is evidently in earnest in his determination 
to give the Congo a progressive administration. 
After all, he has none of the autocratic power 
possessed by Leopold, for when the old King 
gave to his little country the richest colony in 
Africa, that act placed its administration in the 
hands of Parliament, and removed the possi- 
bility of another dictator. 

If we consider the Leopold régime as a closed 
incident, there are several reasons for believing 
that the welfare of the Congo natives is as 
secure in the hands of the Belgian Government 
as it would be under any other European 
power. 

For the rule of the Congo rests with the peo- 
ple, not with the new king or any other man. 
The administration in the field is in the hands 
of a Governor-General, who is responsible to 
a Colonial Secretary, who is responsible to the 
Belgian Parliament. Moreover, the press of 
the mother country is free and vigilant. 

Then, the Belgians are a people to be trusted. 
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They rank high among the European leaders of 
intellectual and social progress; they would 
quickly rise against any inhuman acts of their 
government; they are jealous of their national 
honor, which they have kept free from the 
taint of international trickery. 
_ They are, moreover, as familiar with con- 
ditions in the Congo as we are with the Philip- 
pines and our other possessions. In _ the 
prolonged debates over annexation, the vexa- 
tious problem was threshed out in Parliament 
and in the newspapers, in minute detail. The 
Governor-General (Baron von Wahis) has 
spent years at his trying post; the new king 
made a personal investigation of the colony 
last spring; and the Colonial Secretary has 
gone through the Congo from one end to 
another. 

The new administration, which has been 


WHAT EVERY 


in force since November 1, 1908, is based upon 
one of the most humane and enlightened laws 
that controls the destiny of any African division 
except Liberia. It has the endorsement of 
all the Belgian people except the extreme 
Socialists, who antagonize anything that is 
supported by organized society. A formal 
and dignified protest against the criticism of 
the English was signed last November by the 
burgomasters of the cities, the heads of the 
universities, the presidents of the scientific 
societies, the representatives of the department 
of justice, and the official heads of the churches. 
The names of the Catholic Cardinal, the presi- 
dent of the Protestant Synod, and the Jewish 
Grand Rabbi are side by side. They ask for 
fairness in criticism on the simple ground that 
Belgium is a nation that prides itself on its 
love of justice and can therefore be trusted. 


BUYER OF IRRIGATION 


BONDS SHOULD KNOW 


UNDREDS of letters come to this 
H office asking the opinion of THE 
Worp’s WorxK concerning the 
soundness and integrity of irrigation bonds of 
various classes. ‘The letters probably arise 
from the fact that the advertisements of 
many firms offering these bonds appear in 
the magazine every month. 

When the question refers by name to a specific 
issue of bonds, we can usually give a specific 
answer; but many of the questions are general, 
and ask for a general opinion. Such a general 
opinion is not capable of being expressed. 

One may say that the bonds of the Govern- 
ment, of the states, and of the larger cities are 
absolutely sound. One cannot say the same 
in a general statement concerning any other 
class of securities. This magazine has failed 
of its object if it has not made it quite plain 
that a man, to be safe, must learn how to 
select investments, and not take them blindly 
on the strength of their names. The phrase 


“railroad bond” may mean the acme of 
safety, or the limit of speculative risk; and 
“farm mortgage’? may mean perfect security, 
or it may mean a quick journey to the courts 
to collect the first year’s interest. 


So, too, with irrigation bonds. The issues 
offered in this magazine’s advertising pages 
are not guaranteed by the publishers. We 
cannot examine every project for ourselves. 
We might send a man out West to look over 
them all. His report, if he were an engineer, 
would be valuable from that point of view. If 
he were a skilled lawyer, versed in the weird 
intricacies of irrigation, his report would give 
us assurance that the bonds were legally 
issued and secured. If he were a soil 
analyst, we might be certain that the new 
lands would be productive after the water 
began to flow in the ditches. If he were a 
practical farmer or a fruit-grower, we might 
be more certain of the slopes, the exposures, 
and the other factors that enter into that 
phase of the problem. 

Unless every one of these factors and many 
others are carefully considered, no buyer of 
irrigation bonds has any proper safeguard in 
his investment. We cannot do this work. 
The buyer cannot do it for himself. The 
cost of a legal, engineering, agricultural, 
and climatic survey is prohibitive, so far as 
the individual is concerned. 

The one thing that we, or the buyer, can do 





























is to take such offerings only from people whose 
names and reputations ensure that every 
precaution has been taken. If you are offered 
bonds of this class by a banker of whom you 
never heard, find out about him before you 
buy. Here are some cardinal questions that 
need answering: 

How long has he been in business ? 

How many issues of this sort has he sold? 

Have any of them defaulted ? 

What other classes of bonds does he deal in? 

Who is his engineer ? 

Who is his lawyer? 

Of what exchange is he a member? 

If of none, with what banks does he do 
business ? 

All references should be carefully looked 
into before buying such bonds from a stranger. 
In all your dealings, remember that you are 
not buying the credit obligations of a standard 
railroad, a great industrial, a well-known city, 
or any other debtor with whom you are familiar. 
You are thinking of becoming a creditor of a 
district, a corporation, or a county of which, 
probably, you never heard before; and on the 
advice of a firm with whom, perhaps, you are 
not acquainted at all. 

Our advice, then, would be to get acquainted 
with the firm at least, and to be perfectly certain 
that the acquaintance is based on facts and not 
on gilded fictions, before you spend a dollar 
on irrigation bonds or any other class of securi- 
ties except standard issues. 

This article is not an essay about irrigation 
bonds. If you want to know about them in 
general and in particular, the dealers in them 
issue booklets telling the cardinal facts about 
them as a class and as individual investments. 
I would merely touch upon a few points not 
usually detailed at great length in the literature 
that is sent out by the banking houses. 

Concerning irrigation bonds issued by muni- 
cipal districts, whose interest and principal 
are collected and paid by counties, there is not 
much to say. They are very nearly like 
regular municipal bonds. ‘The questions that 
a man should ask about them are the same 
that he should ask about municipal bonds 
issued by towns, counties, or townships of 
which he never heard before. The literature 
will answer most of the questions. Here are 
a few that it may not answer: 

How many people now live in this district ? 

How many individual farms have been sold 
in it? 
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How long will it be before they raise 
crops? 

What percentage of the irrigated land is 
already sold to individual settlers? 

What percentage is held in large tracts by 
speculators ? 

What has been the income and expense of 
the whole county for the last five years ? 

What debt has the county that comes ahead 
of these bonds ? 

Has this county ever defaulted or delayed 
payment of its obligations? 

If the answers are satisfactory, and you have 
learned that the men who make them are honest 
and of good standing, you can buy the bonds 
with assurance. 

“Carey Act” bonds may be very excellent, 
or they may be worthless. It depends, in the 
long run, mostly on whether or not the lands 
are settled by bona-fide farmers. 

One day last summer I stood on the rear 
platform of a transcontinental train, talking to 
a Montana rancher. He was a college man. 
He was dressed in high-boots, corduroy pants, 
a flannel shirt, and a sombrero. 

“That’s our ditch,” he said, pointing to a 
line that ran along the hillside. We followed 
it for some miles. He told me that he and five 
partners were bringing in some thousand acres 
of valley land. 

“T’ve been through it all,”’ he added, “and 
I guess I’ve made all the mistakes there are. 
This one is a go.” 

“What are some of the mistakes?”’ he was 
asked. 

“Well,” he said, “about ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of these things are mistakes. The 
worst is not knowing your land. The next 
worst is not knowing your water. If you miss 
those two, you trip over your titles. When 
you’ve got all those right, you run out of money 
and get closed up by the sheriff. If you dodge 
him, you run into a squeeze, and the settlers 
won’t buy the land from you. If they do, half 
of them get homesick, or die, or the wife won’t 
stay — and they lie down on their contracts and 
give you the selling job over again. Anyhow, 
a bona-fide buyer is a scarce article in most of 
these regions, for there ain’t any restaurants, 
nor theatres, nor such. They’re lucky if 
there’s a train once a day. ‘That’s why this 
project is located on the main line of the N. P. 
If they get lonesome they can watch the through 
trains goby. Anyhow, it’s a case of hard buck- 
ing all the way.” 
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The last sentence was later explained by the 
fact that in other years this particular rancher 
had been coach of the Purdue University foot- 
ball team, and others. 

These remarks apply with equal force to the 
bonds or stocks issued by corporations under 
the Carey Act and without its help. The 
Carey Act, let it be stated, does not guarantee 
the bonds. It makes no obligation behind the 
bonds, either of Federal Government, state, 
county, township, or village. All that the 
Carey Act ensures is that certain state author- 
ities, more or less competent, have made 
an examination, more or less thorough, into 
the reliability of the corporation issuing the 
bonds, and the state has then set aside the 
land. The state has also made certain pro- 
visions intended to guard the settlers, not the 
bond-holders. The bonds, whether Carey Act 
or private, stand upon the value of the property. 

In the long run, they depend upon the 
ability of the corporation and the state to sell 
these irrigated lands to responsible buyers; 
and to collect from the buyers the amounts 
that they are pledged to pay for the lands and 
for the water rights supplied by the corporation. 

At the present time, this does not seem to be 
a risk. There seem to be uncounted thou- 
sands of farmers all over this country who 
want those acres. Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Oregon call to their borders 
as many men as are needed to fill the vacant 
lands, once the water is supplied to make them 
bloom. Therefore, to-day, the risk of the 
irrigation bond is minimized in the public 
mind. 

I met a cautious individual in the far West, a 
banking man of wide experience. He came 
to the hotel in the middle of the night, because 
he did not want to be seen talking to an Eastern 
visitor who asked very many questions. He 
was one of the few prominent men in that 
section of the country who applied to all ques- 
tions the careful financial inquisitiveness of the 
East and of Europe. 

“How about these Carey Act propositions ?”’ 
I asked him, after we had talked over the fruit- 
land situation. 

“The best of them are the best things in 
the West,” he said, “‘and the worst of them are 
the worst things we have. I have been in 
seven of them. I am out of all but one.” 


“What’s the matter with them?” 
“When these hard-headed Easterners start 
them, they are usually all right unless the 


hard-headed Easterners are crooked. If they 
are straight, they count on making their money 
out of selling the lands and paying off the bonds 
they put out, taking the rest of the proceeds 
as profits. If they are crooked, they count on 
making their profits out of the bonds that they 
may be able to issue. That’s a regular 
dead-fall.”’ 

“Are there many like that?” 

“There are ten like that to one of the others. 
Most of the little ones and some of the big ones 
are like that. They don’t care whether the 
land will grow anything or not. They start out 
with a blare of trumpets, announce that a third 
or a quarter of the land is already sold to 
settlers (their own dummies or mere fools 
who have put down ten dollars on a whole 
farm) — and the rest is easy. They sell their 
securities mostly in the newspapers. I know 
one case where one of the heads of the concern, 
a young college fellow, peddled the bonds 
himself all over New England and sold a 
hundred thousand dollars worth in four 
months.” 

“What happened ?” 

“T think they are still selling bonds.” He 
looked at me to see how much I knew. “You 
don’t think it’s time for an explosion yet, do 
you?” 

“Why not?” 

“Why, every bit of land that’s thrown open 
in this country could be sold five times over. 
Wait till the colonist trains are running west 
empty. The explosions will be so close 
together that it will look as if the whole West 
has gone to glory!” 

The man who said these things was not an 
Eastern misanthrope, with sour milk in his 
veins. He was a man of experience. He told 
me that he bought a Palouse farm in 1894 for 
$110 cash — a farm whose present owner drives 
an automobile and spends the winters in 
California. Little grass grows under this 
man’s feet. He is a wealthy man — perhaps 
because he applies strange methods to the test- 
ing of Western values. 

The burden of proof rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the men who would sell to the 
conservative Eastern buyer the irrigation bonds 
of the West. He must prove, beyond mere 
phrases and idle comparisons, that what he 
sells is the upper stratum of this great mass of 
securities based on the undeveloped equities 
of the West. The responsibility of the banking 
houses that have introduced these bonds here 

















in the East and that to-day are selling them 
in millions is the greatest responsibility of its 
kind with which my experience has brought 
me in contact. 

It was paralleled, before my day, many 
times. The firms that scattered the mill stocks 
of New England into every strong box of those 
states assumed it — and with glorious results. 
The buyers reaped rich profits, sure incomes, 
and solid comfort. The bankers gained glory 
and high position. It was paralleled, again, 
by the firms that sowed the farm mortgages, 
real-estate mortgages, and industrial stocks 
of Kansas and Minnesota in the savings banks 
of the East in the late ’eighties and the early 
‘nineties. Read the report of the banking 
superintendent of New Hampshire for 1896 
to learn the sequel. 

The responsible banker, valuing his credit 
and the name and honor of his house far beyond 
quick profits, goes very far indeed before he 
sells irrigation bonds, or any new class of 
securities, to his old customers. 

If he has gone far enough, investigated with 
sufficient care, paid high enough fees to get the 
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best legal opinions, stood the test of the district 
courts, hired real farming, analytical, and 
engineering experts to make reports upon which 
his judgment may be formed, he can offer for 
sale a security that will net well up to 6 per 
cent., and that will surely stand the test of time. 

In my opinion, irrigation bonds of cor- 
porations, under Carey Act, Desert Land Act, 
or private, should not be bought by any 
Eastern investor unless they are based on a 
“going concern’’; secured by at least 125 per 
cent. (better 150 per cent.) of valid, bona-fide 
water-contracts signed by settlers; safeguarded 
by provisions that make it certain they will be 
retired or balanced by cash in the hands of a 
good trustee before any of the revenue from 
the lands is used for any other purpose; and 
thoroughly attested as to legality and general 
bona-fides. Too many of them are mere 
construction bonds, relying upon work and 
property not yet accomplished or tangible. 

The cream of this crop of irrigation bonds 
is the cream of the West. But be sure, when 
you pay the price for cream, that you do not 
get skim milk. C. M. &. 
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WO neighboring farmers owned each a 

' gray mare. The mares were valuable 

animals, of good blood and endur- 
ance, and much alike. The first farmer 
insured his beast. The second did not. The 
uninsured mare became sick, and finally died. 
Early the next morning the two neighbors met, 
and in talking over the misfortune devised a 
plan to make the most of it. They swapped 
animals. The first farmer, who had insured, 
hauled the dead beast over to his farm, and 
then loaned to his neighbor the well mare. 
Then he wrote to the insurance company that 
his mare was dead. After a cursory exami- 
nation the company paid the claim. The 
farmers divided the money, and the live horse 
was returned to its owner. 

This explains one of the reasons why there 
is but one legal reserve live-stock insurance 
company in the United States that has been in 
business as long as ten years. During that 
time there have been many attempts to start 
such companics, but only the one has lasted. 





The last report of the New York State 
superintendent also shows that three assess- 
ment associations for insuring live-stock were 
insolvent. The failure of these would recall 
to many people’s minds the defects of assess- 
ment insurance of other kinds. The mutual 
fire-insurance companies (with several excep- 
tions in the mill districts in Massachusetts), 
the assessment societies issuing accident 
insurance (with some exceptions of travel- 
ing men’s associations) and assessment life- 
insurance societies are all less stable than 
the companies doing the same business on 
the legal reserve plan under the supervision 
of the state. 

But the analogy does not hold in this case. 
The three associations which failed in New 
York state were all in cities — one in Buffalo, 
one in Brooklyn, and one in New York. Their 
members did not know what animals were 
insured, or much of anything about these 
societies. People did not take policies in these 
associations with any knowledge of the risks 
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accepted or the conduct of the business. They 
bought the insurance as a commodity. This 
left these associations open to the worst evils 
of the assessment system — a lack of regula- 
tion by the state and no scrutiny by their mem- 
bers. In the cities this would almost neces- 
sarily be true. 

In the country, however, conditions are 
different. A farmers’ codperative society, with 
a relatively small number of members, can 
conduct a live-stock insurance business on a 
much safer basis. Every member knows 
practically all the animals that are insured. 
Killing the animals for their insurance, “swap- 
ping gray mares,” or any other chicanery at 
the expense of the association would be diffi- 
cult. The investigation and scrutiny, which 
would be expensive for a company at a dis- 
tance, would ‘be automatic in an association 
covering only a limited farming community. 

Among the farmers of this country there are 
now about 2,000 codperative associations, 
whose chief object is insurance of various 
kinds. In Europe, also, such associations are 
of long standing and success. For example, 
ten years ago there were 185 local societies in 
Baden, all affiliated with the Central Cattle 
Re-insurance Association. The local societies 
averaged approximately go members, and 
insured about 340 cattle. Besides the indem- 
nification for loss, the societies tend to prevent 
loss. Farmers who are known to ill-feed, or 
overwork their animals are refused insurance, 
and few men are content to be long branded 
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in that way. When an insured animal is ill, 
the owner must immediately notify the society’s 
veterinary, and this leads to better and more 
prompt attention than is usual, and the con- 
sequent diminished loss. 

The cost of this assessment insurance, both 
here and abroad, is low, for the expenses of 
management are small; and, as has been 
explained, the chance of fraud is small. For 
the farmer, the local association is at present 
both the safest and cheapest organization in 
which to insure. 

For the horse-owner in the city, the insurance 
question is more difficult. The city assessment 
associations have not been safe. The one 
American stock company of any stability does 
not reach all the states of the Union, and the 
largest amount it ever received in premiums 
during one year was $183,903. 

Some of the larger horse-owners in the cities 
have found another institution which will 
insure their animals. Though American com- 
panies are few, there are American agents a 
plenty who handle business for the old London 
Lloyd’s, which will insure almost anything 
from dogs to diamonds. For example, one of 
the largest retail coal dealers in New York has 
all his teams so insured. The rate varies 
from 2 to 7 percent. This does not, however, 
offer any facilities for people who own only one 
or two horses, unless they are very valuable, 
for it is hardly worth while for the agents to 
place less than $1,000 worth of insurance in 
Lloyd’s. 


WHAT I TRIED TO DO IN MY LATEST 
BOOK 


I. WHY I 


WROTE “FROM MY YOUTH UP” 


BY 


MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


WROTE “From My Youth Up” at the 
solicitation of several charming women 
much younger than myself. One and all 

of the friends who stood on the same plane 
with me, so far as age is concerned, shook their 
heads and said: “You would better not.” My 


family seemed equally reluctant to have me 


venture into print with a book about myself, 
and I felt uncertain whose advice to take. The 
idea once having entered my mind could not 
easily be thrust out into the cold. I have never 
been noted for caution, and have always liked 
to take a risk, and little by little the suggestions 
of women still in the heyday of youth prevailed 
































above those of the less enthusiastic and more 
conservative circle of lifelong acquaintance. 
One does not feel old in proportion to the num- 
ber of her birthdays, and I know myself still 
to be rather more deeply in sympathy with 
young girls and young mothers than with 
women past the meridian. 

Although my experience in some aspects has 
been uneventful, in others it has touched many 
sides of life. I have lived through and been 
part of one of the most stirring and fateful 
periods of our country’s history. I have been 
familiar with, and have had intimate personal 
knowledge of home life in widely separated 
sections of the land. During the Civil War 
there were those very near and dear to me under 
Federal and Confederate flags alike. I have 
kept house with a retinue and have lived with 
the utmost simplicity in four little rooms. If 
anybody may claim to have known all sorts 
and conditions of men and women, and to have 
had friendly relations with people of opposite 
caste, creed, and color, I may modestly make 
that claim. My education was that given to 
young girls in the fifties. It was in marked 
contrast to the education young women are 
receiving now, but I am inclined to think that, 
as a practical preparation for life, it may bear 
comparison with twentieth-century methods. 

I began “From My Youth Up” with the 
enjoyment of a child who steps into a play- 
room. The dear days came back to me, and 
the dear faces and voices. I hardly thought 
of myself, except as of one small person around 
whom moved father and mother, brother and 
sister, teachers and schoolmates, friends and 
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comrades. Life was wholly beautiful and 
wholly sweet. If any one wants a good time, I 
advise her to write the story of her childhood. 
Fortunately, few children have anything but 
happiness to remember. 

As I proceeded I began to see that I might 
be helpful to my potential readers, and when 
I reached the hour at which I seriously took 
up literary pursuits I knew that my pages 
would make a special appeal to the ever- 
increasing number of people who desire to 
try their fortunes in the writing field. I have 
almost written myself out in confidential letters 
to the girl who aspires to be famous, to the 
wife who wants to earn money by her pen, and 
to the man at the parting of the ways who is 
sure that his stories surpass in merit the major- 
ity of those which editors accept. Having 
myself been both editor and contributor, it 
occurred to me as I went on that such people 
as these might gain useful information should 
they read the straightforward story of what 
I have been doing for rather more than thirty 
years. From my youth up I have had more 


joy than sorrow, more pleasure than pain, more 


ease than hardship, and if my little book is 
optimistic, it is because optimism has been 
the dominant note of all my years. 

To recapitulate briefly, I aimed in writing 
“From My Youth Up” to tell the story of my 
girlhood, my training, and environment, to 
give some recollections of the Civil War and of 
the Reconstruction period in the South, and 
later to set forth in realistic fashion the story 
of an active literary life, which continues with- 
out interruption to the present time. 


Il. WHY I WROTE “A GIRL OF THE LIMBERLOST” 


BY 


MRS. GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


AM a creature so saturate with earth, 

water, and air that if I do not periodically 

work some of it out of my system in 
ink, my nearest and dearest cannot live with 
me. When such a time overtakes me, I write 
as the birds sing, because I must, and usually 
from the same source of inspiration. So my 
first book was one stretch of river bank and 
swamp that I knew, one bird, and one old 
man with whom I was sufficiently intimate to 





record his true picture. Then, like Grand- 
father Squeers, I felt that I had “the hang of 
it now and could do it ag’in.” So I wrote 
another book. I put in a little more swamp, 
several birds, and a few people I knew I could 
portray faithfully. 

It was then the mail-box business began. 
First, a wealthy club woman of a great city 
wrote me that she had read one of my books 
to a company of tired clerks, while they lunched 
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at their noon rest-hour, and it had brought to 
them a few minutes of country so real that they 
begged for more. A nurse wrote from a 
hospital ward, for a man who always had lived 
in and loved the open and now from spinal 
trouble never would walk again, that my 
pictures of swamp and forest were so true he 
had lost himself for an hour in them, and would 
I please send his address to my publishers, so 
that he might be informed when I wrote again. 
The warden of a state reform school wrote 
that 1,500 sin-besmirched little souls in his 
care, shut for punishment from their natural 
inheritance of field and wood, were reading 
my books to rags because they scented freedom 
and found comfort in them, and would I send 
him word when the next one was finished? 
And the dignified and scholarly Orren Root, 
sitting with his feet on the fender in the library 
of his beloved “ Hemlocks,” read one of my 
books one night, and the next day wrote me: 

“T have a severe cold this morning, because 
I got my feet very wet last night walking the 
trail with ‘Freckles,’ but I am willing to risk 
pneumonia any time for another book like 
that.” 

I have such letters in heaps, from every 
class and condition of people, all the way from 
northern Canada to the lowest tip of Africa, 
all asking for more of the outdoors, as I see 
it, because my descriptions are absolutely real 
to them, and my characters recognized as 
transcriptions from life. 

So I wrote “A Girl of the Limberlost,” 
to carry to workers inside city walls, to hospital 
cots, to those behind prison bars, and to 
scholars in their libraries, my story of earth 
and sky. Incidentally, I put in all the insects, 
flowers, vines and trees, birds, and animals that 
I know, and such human beings as I grow well 
enough acquainted with in my work in the 
woods, that I feel able to record a faithful 
study of their loves, pains, joys, temptations, 
and triumphs. 

This reduces my formula for a book to 
simplicity itself —an outdoor setting of land 
in which I have lived until, as Mary Austin 
expresses it, I know “the procession of the 
year.” Then I people such a location with 
the men and women who live there, and on 
my pages write down their story of joy and 
sorrow commingled as living among them I 
know it to be. This is the secret of any 
appeal that my work may make. Iam nothing 


but a machine of transmission, If it be 
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truth that my work does not conform to the 
ordinary standards of fiction-writing, it is 
probably because very little of what I write is 
fiction, and people know it. 

I live in the country and work in the woods, 
so no other location is possible for my back- 
grounds, and only the people with whom | 
come in daily contact there are suitable for 
my actors. Naturally, there come times when 
other locations and people are forced upon 
me, but I decline to admit that I have a work- 
ing knowledge of them. And I want to say 
for such people as I put into books, that in the 
plain, old-fashioned country homes where 
I have lived, I have known such wealth of 
loving consideration, such fidelity between 
husband and wife, such obedience in children, 
such constancy to purpose, such whole-souled 
love for friends and neighbors, such absence of 
jealousy, pettiness, and rivalry, as my city 
critics do not know is in existence. I know 
that they do not know these things exist, else 
they would not question my chronicles of them. 
But much can be forgiven a critic when he 
attempts to criticise a life that he never lived, 
and a love that he never knew. 

I never could write a historical novel, because 
I want my history embellished with anything 
on earth save fiction. I could not write of 
society, because I know just enough about it 
to know that the more I know, the less I wish 
that I knew. I have read a few “problem” 
novels and they appeal to me as a wandering 
over nasty, lawless subjects and situations of 
the most ancient type, under new names. 
There is nothing remaining for me but the 
woods, and the people I meet there. 

So for my boys behind bars, first of all, for 
my working girls, for my scholars, and friends 
of leisure, I “aimed” to conjure up part of 
a swamp that I once knew, and set its flowers 
blooming, its birds singing, its wonderful 
creatures of night a-wing. And then I tried 
to tell the simple story of a girl in calico and 
cow-hide, who struggled until she reached the 
things that she craved, even as I once struggled; 
of a woman who suffered many deaths for 
sins that she never committed, and found peace 
at last; of a man who had everything in life, 
yet kept himself clean, even as many men I 
know to-day, because they are too refined and 
proud to stoop to common, contaminating sin; 
of a man and woman who might have been 
anyone’s Aunt Margaret and Uncle Wesley; 
of a little child that I fed, and doctored, and 
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quoted Jiterally in nine-tenths of his sayings 
and doings; and a couple of young people 
who found the best in themselves through 
suffering, as most of us suffer and find our 
better selves sooner or later; and sunshine at 
the end, as please God it shall come to all of 
us who work and do the best we know. 

My critics say that these methods never 
can produce literature; yet it is in my memory 
that the scenes of real masterpieces are lands 
intimately known, and the characters are people 
who are daily familiar with the authors. It is 
my belief that no great book ever was written 
any other way, and that no literature truly 
characteristic of a nation is possible by any 
other method. As to whether my work is or 
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ever will be literature, I never bother my 
head. Time, the hearts of my readers, and 
the files of my publishers will find me my ulti- 
mate place. In the meantime, I shall have 
had the joy of my work, for to me it is joy 
unspeakable to make a swimming-hole splash, 
squirrels bark, and nuts rattle down inside 
reform-school walls, or to set a bird singing, 
leaves rustling, and a cricket chirping beside 
hospital cots. As for my “aim,” Cale Young 
Rice recently put it into verse for me. He did 
not know that he did it for me, but I did the 
instant that I saw it: 
“T ask no more 
Than to restore 
To simple, homely things their former joy.” 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


The average man’s working efficiency might be increased fifty per cent. 


The development of 


vitality is the keynote of the new world-wide movement for health. Its aim is to increase the power to 


live and work, rather than merely to cure or even to prevent disease. 


As a part of this movement, 


THE Wor.Lp’s Work will publish from month to month the experiences of individuals in their 


search for health and power. 


Dr. Luther H. Gulick, author of ‘The Efficient Life” and of “Mind and Work,” will select 


important and typical experiences from correspondence coming to him and will suggest constructive 
measures for more efficient living. Those desiring such suggestions should write fully to THE 
Wor.p’s Work about their personal habits — hours of work, sleep, recreation, eating, clothing, 
temperament, and health experiences. Particular attention will be paid to communications in regard 
to children, and from those who feel that their power is beginning to wane through old age or from 
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overwork. 





SHOULD DOCTORS 


TELL THE TROT 


BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “HOW I GOT WELL” 


were more than a score of persons who 

undoubtedly had tuberculosis in one 
stage or another, yet the life which they led 
was a Studied effort to deny even a suspicion of 
such a thing. Most of them had left home 
because their doctor had told them that they 
had “weak lungs.” I recall one fine fellow 
who was apparently strong and rugged, but 
who was in fact ‘“‘very far advanced.” He had 


i MY boarding house in El Paso there 





left the East in fairly good health, to “rough 
it’’ in Arizona on the advice of his doctor. He 
had “roughed it” for a year and the result 
was, as he expressed it, that he had “shot 
himself to pieces.” He roundly cursed that 
doctor for starting him on the road to certain 
ruin. Later, I came to know that his expe- 
rience was typical of thousands of persons who 
come to the land-of-the-well country. Another 
young fellow, who came to the sanatorium in a 
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happy, cheerful mood, explained to us that 
his home doctor had told him that he had a 
“slight touch” of bronchitis, and that a few 
weeks in the Southwest would fix himup. But 
when his examination came it was found that 
he had tuberculosis of both lungs, as well as 
that even more dreaded thing, tuberculosis 
of the throat. 

I could give many more examples, if there 
were space, of the false hopes created, and the 
failure on the part of doctors to make clear the 
situation, for my own experience is full of just 
such things. And in each case the cost is very 
great — for when the patient has learned the 
truth it is usually too late. 

I have come to believe that doctors, as a class, 
do not take their patients into their confidence; 
they do not advise and instruct them as they 
should. I do not wish to criticize the methods 
of physicians, except in so far as they enshroud 
their treatment and advice in mystery, and in 
so far as they fail sufficiently to explain matters 
to their patients. 

The patient himself is not by any means 
entirely free from blame, for it is undoubt- 
edly true that the average patient does not 
show a desire to know and to understand; and 
it is quite true, as the doctors insist, that many 
do not have the capacity to understand these 
matters even if they were explained. Still I 
cannot help but feel that I should have under- 
stood something at least, in those early days 
when I was trying so hard to know, and no 
doctor would tell me. And I am quite sure 
that the average patient would understand and 
profit very much if given the opportunity. 
The doetor should be more helpful by way of 
intimate advice, more confidential; and the 
patient should be more willing to learn. 

The trouble lies largely in the patient’s 
overestimating the doctor’s power, and in the 
doctor’s willingness to have it so; and if either 
is to be more severely condemned it is the 
doctor, for he knows, while the patient does 
not. In the factors which will ultimately 
decide whether a patient is to get well or not, 
his own recuperative capacity may constitute 
nine points, while the doctor and the medicine 
that he gives constitute the other part. But 
the average patient is still inclined to reverse 
the proportions and to trust himself blindly to 
his doctor, firm in the belief that the ‘“ medi- 
cine” will in some mysterious way work his 
cure. And the average doctor rather aids in 
the delusion than otherwise. 


It seems to me there rests a heavy duty on 
the medical profession in the matter, and 
perhaps it is not presumptuous for a layman 
to say that it is his conviction that the duty is 
not carried out as it should be. I have seen 
and felt in my own experience in the South- 
west the sad results which follow the improper 
advice of home doctors, and of some of these 
things I have already spoken. But I know 
also the situation from the standpoint of the 
people who never “go West,”’ but who remain 
in their own homes to chase the cure. It is 
not very long ago that I was living in a “back- 
home” country, and I well remember the con- 
dition of “‘consumptives,” as we called them. 
The misery and helplessness of it all were so 
vivid in my mind that I resolved, when I 
learned of my own affliction, never to go back 
home until I was a well man. 

I know how the “back-home”’ consumptives 
were treated then, and I am sure that they are 
still being treated in the same way in a hundred 
thousand cases. The doctor called twice a 
week: or, as the last stages of the disease 
approached, every day. He prescribed some 
“stomach bitters” or cough syrup, and though 
he knew in his heart he could do nothing to 
relieve or help, yet he had not the courage 
or the integrity to say so. The patient would 
grow weaker and weaker until the despairing 
family would send for another physician, 
recommended perhaps by a visiting relative, 
in the hope that he might do so ue little good. 
The new doctor could do nothing more than 
his predecessor, and so the vicious circle would 
go on until the patient died — for they always 
did die—and the family was left with its 
burden of woe and a mortgage on the farm to 
pay the doctors’ bills. 

The pitfalls and difficulties which beset 
such a patient are legion. He is after quick 
results and has, like the rest of mankind, 
great faith in the taking of medicines. He is 
willing to ‘‘dope”’ himself with barrels of some- 
body’s “Consumption Cure,” or “Catarrh 
Cure”’; he will smoke mullen-leaves by the 
hour and consume all sorts of syrups and 
drugs; he will suck for months at various 
sorts of “inhalers” —for all of these are 
“cures” which I, myself, have seen tried. 
But the reason that he does this is because 
some doctor has advised him to do it — 
or, if not, then because he has not been 
advised not to do it; and the result is the 
same in the end. 
































The moral of all this is — that those doctors 
who know should enlighten and instruct their 
patients; and those who do not know should 
admit the fact, for the love that they bear their 
fellow-men. 

My own experience with doctors will prob- 
ably illustrate better than I can express in any 
other way the points I have been trying to 
make, for it includes consultation with several 
of the best specialists in New York and Phila- 
delphia, as well as a considerable acquaintance, 
both personal and professional, with the doctors 
of El Paso, Silver City, and Denver. 

After I had learned positively, by means of 
the microscope, that I had tuberculosis, my 
home doctor advised consultation with some 
of the famous men in and about New York. I 
was anxious to learn as much as possible of my 
condition, and I did as he advised. The first 
two visits were unsatisfactory in the results, 
so far as I was concerned, so I went to several 
others. I wanted to know something of the 
disease and how it could be cured — but that 
is just what they did not tell me. 

The first doctor proceeded to strip me and 
examine and diagnose my case in a way which 
then seemed strange and mystifying, but which 
afterward became familiar by repetition. He 
sounded my ribs with his knuckles and listened 
to my breathing with his ear pressed against 
my chest and back. For fifteen minutes or 
more he examined and tested me with every 
device and app'iance known to the profession, 
but during the whole time he did not speak to 
me except to ask suggestive questions as to my 
age, my family history, my previous habits, 
occupations, etc. At the end of the examina- 
tion he dictated a short note, which he sealed 
and gave to me for my doctor. To me per- 
sonally he said nothing — except to tell me the 
amount of his fee. I afterward saw the note. 
It contained his thanks for being permitted to 
examine the case; as for the patient, “he 
undoubtedly had tuberculosis, and he advised 
Arizona or Colorado.” 

The other doctors were more communicative, 
but they did not tell me anything of what I 
really wanted to know. They assured me 
that I had the disease, but each located it in a 
different part of my lungs, some of them differ- 
ing even as to the lung involved — but they 
did not explain to me the nature of the disease, 
nor the principles according to which it must 
be cured. I became dissatisfied and dis- 
couraged after I had visited four doctors and 
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they had all treated me as a specimen to be 
examined rather than as a person in search of 
information and help. 

I gave up the search, in no way better quali- 
fied to begin the actual hunt for health than I 
had been in the beginning. I went to El Paso, 
and after a time I went to one of the best- 
known doctors there. The result was the 
same as before, and I finally gave up, as many 
persons do — believing that the doctors were 
doing me no good. 

The methods of the doctor at the sanatorium 
where I was cured were directly contrary to 
what I had known before. At the first exami- 
nation he marked out with a lead pencil on my 
chest the locality involved, explained fully the 
nature and condition of my case, told me what 
I might expect in the way of cure, how long 
it would probably take, and finally outlined 
minutely the routine that I should follow every 
day. Ofcourse, living at the sanatorium gave 
greater opportunity for observation by the 
doctor and for consultation with him, but it 
is with the attitude I am concerned and not 
with the opportunity. 

The doctor was continually explaining the 
characteristics of the disease and its proper 
treatment, and in a short space of time the 
patients became ‘near-doctors” themselves. 
We learned the anatomy of the lungs, the 
methods of contracting the disease, the way 
in which it attacks the body, the results of an 
autopsy at various stages of the disease, the 
character of the tubercle bacillus. We were 
even allowed to examine it under the micros- 
cope; we learned the recuperative agencies 
of the body, how it sets about working its own 
cure, the theory of toxins, the liability of 
relapse, the danger of “reactions,” the signs 
of approaching cure, the importance of tem- 
perature, the futility of medicines — these and 
a thousand other similar matters. 

The doctor took us completely into his con- 
fidence and never did anything without making 
clear to us what he was doing, what he expected 
the result to be, and why he expected it. And 
he had an appreciative audience, for every per- 
son realized that his salvation might depend on 
his own better understanding of these matters. 
In short, we learned from our doctor that we 
must work our own cure and that he could 
only help in incidental matters. And we 
respected and admired him the more, and knew 
that he was the greater doctor for his banish- 
ment of mystery. 








THE TROUBLE WITH THE TEACHER 


[Note.—“The Confessions of a Successful Teacher,” in the November Wor pv’s Work, 
called forth much comment and scores of manuscripts from teachers who insisted that the profession 
had been misrepresented. Most of the manuscripts really proved the contention of the article that 
they criticized ; we publish here the article which seemed most fairly to represent the protestants, 
because it is almost the only one that had the quality of enthusiasm and inspiration. Itis followed 
by Mr. McAndrew’s statement of the case from the stand point oj a man (the other articles having 
been written by women teachers) and of a school principal—TueE Epirtors.] 


THE PROTEST OF A CONTENTED TEACHER 


BY 


ONE WHO LOVES HER WORK 


and their qualities into their profession; 

they do not find them there. The 
teacher who from the start hates his task is a 
misfit. There is no excuse for remaining at it 
when so many avenues of escape are open. 
This is true to-day of women as well as of men. 
It was not true fifty years ago, when “not to 
be at all, or else to be a teacher, was the alter- 
native presented to aspiring young women of 
intellectual proclivities.” 

For myself (since the intimate narrative of 
personal experience is desired), had a thousand 
callings been open to me, I should have gravi- 
tated unerringly to teaching. It claimed me 
early. At eighteen I interrupted my college 
course to try my ‘’prentice hand’ on an 
ungraded country school. On graduating, I 
sought and found a position in the Latin-prepar- 
atory department of a high school in a New 
England city. There I made myself useful 
and was rapidly advanced. After four years 
of service, I applied for the principalship of a 
public school in a great Western city, passed 
the tests, and became the only woman master 
at that time in the county. To-day, half the 
masters in that city are women, with salaries 
the same as the men’s. Later I engaged in 
private school work, and became associate 
principal of a large school for girls. I have 
since had my own school and made my con- 
ditions. 

I may add that I have had offers from nor- 
mal schools and colleges; also opportunities 
to write editorially on educational subjects 


[sci take their temperaments 


for a great daily newspaper, and have thus 
kept up with the march of events. I have 
attended many institutes, my maiden speech 
having been made to one of men only. I could 
amplify this portion of my confidence, but I 
wish only to make clear the fact that I have 
not been shut up to teaching as a necessity, 
accepted it as a grinding lot, or had a narrow 
range of activity. In the interests of truth let 
me add that Coelebs in search of a wife has 
not passed me by; nor have I observed that 
teachers as a class are immune from tempta- 
tion to matrimony. 

I have had scores of teachers under me whose 
calibre and temper I have had to gauge, and 
seldom have I found one who hated her work; 
never one who was ashamed of her vocation. 
I have known many teachers, especially in the 
West, men and women of size (measured not 
alone by their hat-bands), who are capable 
of bettering themselves financially, yet have 
stuck to their work because they love it. They 
are an honor to their profession. 

Such teachers are the true measure of their 
calling, as “the highest is the measure of the 
man.” What could have induced Emma Wil- 
lard, or Mary Lyon, or Arnold of Rugby, or 
Edward Rowland Sill, or William T. Harris, 
or Julia Richman, or Ella F. Young to leave 
the post of teacher for a more lucrative or con- 
spicuous one? Ashamed of a_ profession 
adorned by such names—a roll headed by 
the Great Teacher? 

This is doubtless buncombe to the teacher 
who confessedly “hates her work.” Perhaps 























she has missed some reasons for loving it. For 
instance — 

Companionship with the aspiring and the 
industrious builders of a nation and a race 
may have been denied her. From the pursuit 
of wealth these toilers are debarred. Except 
in the private school managed as a business 
enterprise, there is no lure of gold. What 
unjaundiced eye could look into the faces 
of such a representative body of teachers as 
the National Educational Association, without 
the estimate: “Attitude high, ideals noble, 
cause just’’?- Earnest purpose and unselfish 
motive actuate the majority and carry their 
own reward. Moral qualities are self-perpetu- 
ating. Like produces like — teacher in pupil. 
To direct the life energy of a child, to trans- 
form its character, to shape its growth, is no 
unrewarding task. 

The supreme reason, then, for loving one’s 
work is the kind of investment it offers in human 
lives — an investment that bears interest in 
human values, precious and priceless. Let me 
illustrate this with extracts from letters written 
me by my pupils: 

“When I first got into your classes I didn’t try 
to do anything; so high were your standards, they 
seemed impossible to me, until I found that you 
were interested in me; then I tried to make the best 
of myself for your sake. I read books and did 
things continually that I cared nothing for, with- 
out expecting to care, or to be that sort of girl. How 
great was my surprise to find after a while that all 
unconsciously, by contact with the best things and 
influenced by you, I was that kind of girl; and 
never through the whole course of my life could I 
be satisfied with anything lower than your stan- 
dards, which were the highest. You were very 
patient with me, but would never stop for laggards, 
and I tugged on after you, breathless, but not 
daring to pause, lest I lose you by the way. 

You compelled us to think for ourselves, aroused 
our consciences, and made us feel spiritual values. 
All your work was infused with spiritual quality.” 


Another pupil, who is now dean of a college, 
writes: 

“Even after twenty years, I cannot write coolly 
of your teaching, because it was the most powerful 
factor in my life. Absolute integrity in work and 
one’s very best were what you expected, and every 
girl felt a great moral demand upon her to trans- 
cend her old ideals. Yet we never felt driven to 
work, but rather, self-impelled.”’ 


Another noble woman, whose mother told 
me that I had formed the character of her girls, 
wrote me thus: 
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“You know you are as firmly homed in my 
heart as the memories and all that is sacred in the 
past. In fact, you are the living spirit of my past. 
To talk to you is to speak with my heart, over- 
flowing with memories of my girlhood. ‘ 
The present I know not how to tell you of. The 
days are crowded with work, yet full of happiness 
and peace, and I believe always marked by prog- 
ress upward.” 


From a beautiful but self-willed girl, who had 
required “heroic encouragement” to scholarly 
habits, and who had one day slipped into my 
hand this line: ‘The noblest part of a friend 
is an honest boldness in the notifying of errors,” 
there came to me after her death this verse, 
penciled on a bit of slate: 


“This wandering brook that winds upon its way 
In shade and sunshine on this August day, 
Sings to my heart a tender song of thee. 
The murmuring music holds an undertone of pain; 
There is a tinge of sadness in the soft refrain; 
Yet e’en the pain that creepeth now to me 
From this brook-music cries: ‘She still loves 
thee.’” 


I have culled these extracts in a sincere 
endeavor to indicate the blessings that crown 
a teacher’s career. There were others “in 
disguise.” Very early my tendency to sarcasm 
drew a rebuke from a brave girl, who left on 
my desk this couplet: 

“Satire should, like a polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen.” 


I swallowed and digested this bitter pill, but 
the remedial process was a slower one. I must 
have “hacked and hewed”’ that day in the 
Virgil class when I said to a bright but indolent 
boy: “Frank, I’d like to explode a torpedo 
under you.” Ten years later, Frank, in the 
dignity of an Episcopal surplice, told me that 
my brusque remark had made an epoch in his 
life, arousing his dormant energy. I had for- 
gotten it. Indeed, so far as I have traced the 
effect of my work, it has been the chance word, 
the unstudied act, the unconscious ideal, that 
have been most effective for good or ill. 

Who shall write the Epic of the Schoolroom ? 
My four years in the high school were a fraction 
of an Iliad, as to my inner life. At their close, 
I told my favorite class my decision not to 
return. To my surprise, not a word was 
spoken; but, as if a cloud had darkened the 
sky, the air became showery with tears. I 
kept a brave face until a fine boy of sixteen, 
ruddy and wholesome as an apple, taking his 
turn at “good-bye,” “up and kissed me on the 
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lips.” Then I, too, laughed and cried. That 
dear class gave me a surprise party, and looked 
their prettiest in a group picture framed for my 
wall; but so big that, like the Vicar’s family 
portrait, the house would not contain it. 

As to the joys and rewards of my country 
school, how they shine, as looking backward 
I see the frozen pond and the snowy road, the 
chestnut woods and the maple grove, and recall 
the fragrant excursions with my country lads 
and lasses! This outdoor comradeship ren- 
dered discipline in the schoolroom a negligible 
quantity, while the reading circle about the 
evening lamp aroused mentality. 

And that béte noire of the unhappy teacher 
— the Principal or the School Board? There 
are all kinds. Again I draw upon a varied 
experience. My first master let me severely 
alone until he found that I could do without 
him. He had met me with this challenge: ‘The 
less I hear about the discipline of this room, the 
better.” Every atom of my will leaped to con- 
quer, and I did not fail. The same master 
touched the quick of my pride by asking me 
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dryly if I was taught thus and so (referring to 
minor faults) by my alma mater. He left no 
hiding-places for my weakness, and for that and 
more I bless his memory. Another principal 
rarely blamed, but never praised, and not until 
he invited me back to the highest position in the 
school did I learn his estimate of my work. 
Another, in my volatile days, lifted me to the 
seventh heaven by saying that my girls in 
Latin recited as well as the boys at Exeter! 

I have had masters, I have been a master; 
and I have had the friendship both of superiors 
and subordinates. I challenge any one to show 
a nobler list, or a stronger “tie that binds.” 

How could a true woman fail to honor a call- 
ing that gives to the deep mother-heart of the 
childless a blessed outlet, and satisfies her 
affectional nature with the enduring love of 
children? Any laurel that I might have won 
in any other calling fades before this, conferred 
by a brilliant but wayward pupil, grown to 
manhood: 

“She is the only person who ever made me 
wish that I were a woman.” 


WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH THE SCHOOL-TEACHER? 


BY 


WILLIAM McANDREW 


(PRINCIPAL, THE WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY) 


OMEBODY wrote for the November 
S Wortp’s Work a startlingly frank 
confession, saying that a teacher is 

a nobody, condemned to uninteresting labor, 
hating her occupation, and despising her 
associates. ‘The educational magazines are 
publishing letters of school people protesting 
against it. Some say the statements are false; 
some, that they are true; others, that whether 
so or not they should not be published. But 
Winship, the editor of The Journal of Educa- 
tion, regrets that “as things are now, the teacher 
is liable to a large extent to be a mere machine.” 
Carolyn Shipman, in The Educational Review, 
defending teachers, deplores the fact that 
“more than half of them do not like their work, 
while many of them hate it.” Bardeen, 


editor of The School Bulletin, publishes a 
book on “Teaching as a Business” which 
The Sun calls “the saddest, truest thing about 
us ever crystallized into print.” Lang, of The 
School Journal, offers in every issue a “cheer- 


up” department for teachers, and’so on. No 
defender of things as they are seems to be able 
to establish a permanent belief that the teacher’s 
lot is a happy one. I think that I have con- 
tracted every kind of teacher’s unhappiness there 
is and cured myself; I think that I shall have 
many of these attacks again and survive. May 
I qualify as an unhappiness experi and testify ? 
A large number of teachers are low-spirited 
and hate the job. 
What difference does it make? This: Every 
community is putting more money into educa- 
tion than into any other public work. If any 
teachers are downhearted, the schools are 
like boilers with rusted flues; it is impossible 
to keep up enough steam. The children are 
placed five hours a day in association with 
women selected as examples in disposition, 
conduct, and intelligence. If any of these 
women are unhappy and therefore unattractive, 
unsympathetic, uninteresting, and repellent, 
it is a matter of the gravest public concern. 




















It is as if physicians in a hospital were afflicted 
with contagious diseases. 

Who is to blame? ‘The public, the heads 
of school systems, and we teachers ourselves. 


WHERE THE PUBLIC GETS THE BEST SCHOOLS 


The public might treat the teachers better. 
It tells them in ceremonial addresses that they 
are performing the highest kind of work on 
earth — and it tells them on the payrolls that 
they are doing the cheapest public service 
known. It ridicules them in literature, on the 
stage, and in the newspapers. Every cartoon 
picturing a schoolma’am shows her to be “a 
fright.” ‘The town is cheating itself out of a 
good part of its school taxes by failing to take 
off its hat to the girl behind the desk. The 
happiness of a teacher is like the sweetness of 
the water supply. There is no other public 
servant whose state of mind matters very much. 


THE HEAD MAN’S OPPORTUNITY 


How the heads of school systems paralyze 
education by perpetuating the unhappiness of 
teachers I can demonstrate, for I have employed 
all the pompous nonsense of school adminis- 
tration as principal and superintendent myself, 
and have observed some of the less self- 
important men in high places helping to make 
teaching seem enjoyable. The superintendent’s 
greatest difficulty in the way of creating happi- 
ness of service seems to be himself. He is a 
new thing yet, invented scarcely fifty years ago, 
and has not discovered that there is anything 
the matter with him. He has patterned him- 
self upon the man of affairs, the captain of in- 
dustry, the manager of great business concerns. 

This perfection of the machine, I think, has 
impaired education. ‘The head man loses the 
human side. The question of how it feels to 
be a public school-teacher receiving directions 
and corrections does not find room in the 
director’s brain. Individuals can not count 
much with him: he thinks in masses.’ He is 
no shirk. He spares neither himself nor cthers, 
but the more he gives of himself to this kind of 
service, the less of gratitude and more of criti- 
cism he gets from the public, the press, and his 
own paid people. The trouble seems not lack 
of brains, but lack of heart. 


THE TEACHER’S DUTY TO BE CHEERFUL 


The next accessible agent for the recovery 
of joy is my lady herself. It is not quite honest 
to draw pay for service and to go into a room 
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full of children when you hate the work of 
helping them. A sour-faced teacher has no 
right to impose herself on children who are 
prevented by law from escaping. 

Some forget that happiness does not come of 
itself, like the gas man with his bill. A teacher 
must go and get it. It is wicked to spend so 
much time and energy putting red marks on 
answer papers if one has no leisure left for fun. 
Paper-teaching has had its day; now we have 
learned that the fresh and recreated teacher 
who marks fewer papers, does more work in 
the six hours than the ten-hour drudge who has 
no magnetism in her. There is a peculiar 
kind of busy laziness that the teacher has. 
It consists in over-tiring herself with abun- 
dance of detail work which serves as an excuse 
for not performing her higher duty of realizing 
herself. She neglects the pursuit of happiness 
on an unproved plea that she has no time for it. 

My lady needs society. Let her seek it. 
Every community large enough to afford a 
school has more variety in social life than any 
teacher can exhaust. If she is pretty, or can 
make herself so, she is sure of more welcomes 
than she can use. If she fails on this road 
there are manners— “woman’s specialty.” 
She can make herself wanted almost anywhere 
unless she starts by despising the people who 
are ready at hand to amuse, entertain, and 
benefit her. Every teacher has a calling list of 
forty families ready made for her. 


THE TEACHER’S NEGLECT OF MARRIAGE 


A common cause of the school-woman’s 
unhappiness comes of her neglect to get on the 
path to matrimony. When ninety-nine one- 
hundredths of literature place the experience 
of love, marriage, and rearing of children in 
the highest ranks of human happiness, is a 
teacher not herself to blame if she neglects 
the ordinary provisions for adding these good 
things to her list? It is a subject of common 
remark how many teachers have missed the 
boat, but when you come to investigate you 
find they did not even take the trouble to go 
down to the dock. Husbands, homes, and 
households, like other happinesses, must be 
prospected for. Balls and dances notably 
increase marriages, so the sociologists demon- 
strate. They also record that men in search 
of mates do not visit school-rooms. 

If a teacher can bring herself to say, “TI 
will enjoy my life,” she has more than average 
opportunity for happiness even under our 
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absurd system. We make our mistake in 
quarrelling with our place because we do not 
find in it some rewards that we have always 
known are not to be found in it. There is no 
money in it, we all know that; no prominence, 
or fame, or power of command. ‘There is a 
lack of many other things that men and women 
run after. But we always knew that. Yet 
there is clothing, food and lodging, certainty 
of employment somewhere, accessibility to 
books, the largest amount of free time in any 
employment, and there is service to the com- 
monwealth. 

One has to estimate the value of one’s life 
as it will appear from the latter end of it. When 
it comes to epitaphs we claim first choice. 
Nobody who can look back as a teacher upon 
a succession of acts which were helping others 
ahead can call it an unhappy career. Its 
material prevents teaching from ever losing 
interest. It would be hard to find a man or 
woman who didn’t have an instinctive love 
of children. Instead of dying out, this pleas- 
ure grows stronger as we grow older. If I 
should feel a fit of unhappiness coming over me 
I should go into a class-room full of children 
and watch them and talk with them. It 
freshens the nerves, and rejuvenates the spirits 
as a landscape does or a play or a piece of 
music. I have had these periods of hating my 
job and of despising teachers and all that— 
but it was long ago, before I worked for a rail- 
road, or a newspaper, or a book-house or a real- 
estate firm, and before I knew by experience 
how much more interesting and honest and 
decent teaching really is. Whenever I have 
these relapses, now, it is only the reflection 
transmitted by some one who is belittling my 
occupation because it has not paid some sort 
of dividends that were never specified in the 
bond. Each one must tend his own fire. If 
the public does not furnish a good draught, 
that is a pity; if a superintendent feeds many 
clinkers in, that is a misfortune; but while there 
is still so much good fuel lying ready to my 
hand I am a simpleton to cry that I am cold. 


THE TEACHER IS NOT A HIRED GIRL 


“Tt is not teaching that is hateful,” says 
your writer of that pathetic November article, 
“it is the conditions.” “It isn’t the children,” 
writes the woman in The Ailantic, “it is the 
system and its heads.” “In a rut,” is the 
phrase used more frequently of a teacher than 
of any other person. An eminent editor, a 
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graduate from the class-room platform, declares 
that to teach long in the public schools is to 
commit intellectual suicide. 

Somehow, we must get systems that will 
prevent waste of energy and secure concen- 
tration of effort without reducing teachers to 
factory machines. Somehow, we must get 
intellectual exercise and enjoyment to teachers 
themselves. The recipe for it seems to consist 
in greater freedom. If one desires an atmos- 
phere like that he must depart from the 
filing cases in an office and discover what 
happiness in teaching is. 

I cannot keep my spirits up very well if 
directions are too many and too minute and all 
transmitted through the mail. I cannot expect 
a woman to work like a volunteer if I suggest 
that she do not dance, play cards, go skating, 
or wear her hair in the fashion of the hour. 
Yet these are matters teachers are lectured 
about all over the country. Because she is a 
public servant, she need not be directed like 
a hired girl. It is time for less universal cor- 
rection. The groan is heard as much in 
education as the laugh. 

It is time to try less of the negative, more of 
the effect of encouragement. ‘There is much 
talent and power lying dormant in teachers, 
awaiting the invitation of the kind of educator 
who can coax it forth, who will recognize that 
the vital point of public education is not in his 
office, but where teacher and children meet. 
We have been afraid of sentimentalism; we 
have desired to be called business organizers. 
Nonsense! Education is the opposite of busi- 
ness; it is founded on the emotions. Its 
purpose is the increase of happiness. Every 
great educational reform known to the history 
of teaching was an emotional movement. 
Another one will be due pretty soon: the 
recognition of the necessity of keeping a teacher 
radiantly happy, longing when absent to get 
back to school, loving her children, conscious 
that her efforts are appreciated by at least 
the persons hired for the purpose. 

The one force that can most quickly increase 
the number of teachers in good spirits is the 
superintendent. His position permits him to 
radiate encouragement, good will, confidence, 
acknowledgment, and inspiration to the limits 
of the system. This is not business, nor 
organization, nor executive ability, so-called, all 
of which have their great value. It is the one 
thing most needful to get from the head of a 
teaching corporation. 





































THE CONFESSIONS 





OF AN INSPECTOR 


OF PUBLIC WORKS 


BY 


BENJAMIN BROOKS 


HERE are three kinds of inspectors — 
all despicable. ‘The worst is the col- 
lege youth, freshly graduated, with a 
host of good ideas and no experience in the 
use of them. He has to get his practical educa- 
tion at the expense of the contractor whom he 
inspects and of the municipality that hires 
him, and he is likely to cost them both very 
dearly. The next most objectionable inspector 
is the old, worked-out engineer who seeks an 
easy job on small pay to finish off with. He 
has many advantages, but being a man who 
has little in prospect, he is not always strictly 
honest. The least objectionable of all is the 
active practicing engineer, who is temporarily 
out of a job and seeks the position as a 
“pot-boiler.” 

It was in this last category that my contrac- 
tor placed me after a few days’ acquaintance. 
I started on my “ pot-boiler” job so propitiously 
that I had not the least suspicion that it would 
degrade me from the rank of a normal human 
being; and I was thrown the more off my guard 
by the fact that my appointment had been made 
‘subject to the approval of the Civil Service 
Commission,” and that the chief engineer had 
started me off with the admonition that the 
specifications were to be followed without fear 
or favor. Surely nothing could be more satis- 
factory than that. 

But it should be more fully explained what 
an inspector is. First, and most important, he 
is the representative of the city for whom 
the work is being done. His all-important 
duty is to be everlastingly there with his eyes 
about him. If the work requires concrete of 
certain proportions, he must watch every mix- 
ture to see that the proper materials go in; 
and in the absence of any other measures, he 
must have a very keen judgment as to what is 
in a wheelbarrow as it goes by him on the run. 
If the work calls for steel or cement of certain 
breaking strength, he must understand the 
exact methods and machinery for testing them. 





In addition, he has to keep continual account 
of the cost of everything —the amount of 
material in place, the number of “man- 
days” to place it, the fuel used by the pumps 
and engines on the works, the rebate on the 
cement bags, the kilowatts of electricity and 
gallons of water indicated on the meters. He 
must report progress and delays, and judge 
if the contractors’ plant is adequate to finish 
the work on time. At all times his notes 
must be as clear as print, for any day they 
may be taken into court. 

Why need one be a diplomat in order to 
interpret the specifications and steer by them? 
In the first place, the English language is so 
delightfully pliable that it often takes a group 
of lawyers all the forenoon to spike a single 
statement down straight and tight so that 
another group during the lunch hour cannot 
twist it into a thing of entirely different import. 
But that is not all. Time was when the con- 
tractor guessed about what the work would cost 
if properly done; guessed how much he could 
leave undone, and still collect; guessed at how 
many politicians he would have to “see’’; how 
many of their incompetent favorites he would 
have to employ; and then wrote his bid. It 
was an easy matter to hoodwink city or state 
engineers, for cities and states have hardly ever 
paid salaries that would attract the best men. 
It was easy enough to lay empty cement barrels 
here and there in outlying districts in lieu of 
more expensive sewer-pipes. It was easy to 
buy the inspector one good meal and save fifty 
sacks of cement while he was enjoying it. But 
those unfortunate and happy days are about 
over now. Contractors of the old school who 
collected their payments with bribes and paid 
their men with a pick-handle have gone to 
the wall. A more scientific set estimates costs 
instead of dining supervisors. The one aim 
of public specifications to-day seems to be to 
weight the contractor with all the risks, to sew 
him up tightly in a bag of strict stipulations 































and launch him forth. The present-day speci- 
fication for public work is about as lop-sided as 
a contract with a pawn-broker, and about as 
rigidly unadaptable to its purpose as a pair 
of cut-glass suspenders. 

These same specifications that I carried un- 
suspectingly in my pocket were no exception. 
The work that they covered was a system 
of large concrete sewers. ‘The very first day 
brought its disagreement. Cement was “to 
be stored in a convenient place for testing, 
thirty days previous to use.” ‘The city engin- 
eers held, and so instructed me, that a “con- 
venient place” necessarily meant in a shed on 
the site of operation. The contractor held 
that three blocks away in a cement dealer’s 
warehouse was also convenient, especially as 
the rainy weather made a shed rather too 
damp for safety. But it took mea week to 
get him permission to do what I considered 
best for all parties concerned. 

The next difficulty arose over pile-driving. 
Instead of stipulating where piles should be 
driven and where they should not — which 
could have been done had the city authorities 
previously acquainted themselves with the soil 
conditions by boring test-holes— the speci- 
fications instructed the contractor to drive 
piles where directed by the city engineer. Was 
he to distribute the cost of erecting and dis- 
mantling his driver over ten piles, or a hundred, 
or a thousand? He must have guessed, and 
guessed on the safe side. But, having decided 
when he had driven enough and having allowed 
him to dismantle and ship his driver, the city 
engineers decided to have more piles driven 
and required him to rebuild his driver. Under 
the specifications he had no legal right to the 
extra $200 that it would cost him. From this 
point he became very hard to deal with. As 
the transmitter of these unjust directions, he 
could not regard me without irritation. 

The climax came late one Saturday afternoon 
when, with all warehouses closed, all team- 
sters gone home, and but one hour of daylight 
left, the contractor ran short of cement just 
before the completion of his work. ‘To leave 
his work uncompleted, with the reinforcement 
half exposed, would have been ruinous to it. 
In his emergency he thought of another con- 
tractor in the neighborhood who was doing 
similar work for the same city under identi- 
cal requirements for cement. In no time at 
all half-a-dozen men with wheelbarrows had 
brought a dozen sacks of cement, 
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But I felt obliged to protest against its use. 
Where had it come from? Had it been tested? 
Was it equal to that which we had used? 
He recognized my position, and hastened to 
explain that he would give me a written state- 
ment that I was in no way responsible for its 
use; that he was to use it without my permission; 
but that if I would see that the proper quantity 
was put in, he would take it upon himself to 
prove by the city inspectors on the other job 
that it was in every way certified, tested cement. 
Failing in this, he would destroy and reconstruct 
the work done with these dozen bags. 

Nothing could seem more reasonable to me 
— but I was a mere novice. My associate and 
next superior on the work (for in mixing con- 
crete two inspectors are often needed — one 
to supervise the mixture and one to watch its 
placement) was absolutely firm in his denial. 
The contractor must stop work. But since 
the half-completed work would be ruined in 
that case, he refused to stop. In high dudgeon, 
then, my impressive superior walked off the 
job, bidding me follow. The following week, 
despite all arguments, protests, and proofs, the 
work was ordered removed. In giving this 
order to destroy perfectly good work, I felt 
as though I were wantonly ordering the burn- 
ing of a fine tree or the killing of a good dog. 
The order was obeyed, but the contractor was 
never my friend after that. And even had 
he been, the sight of excellent concrete des- 
troyed at my order, for no other reason that I 
could see than to soothe the injured dignity of 
my brother inspector, caused me to lose much 
self-respect. Here, then, was the end of the 
fine resolves I had started with. And the 
specifications had done it. 

At this juncture I was transferred to another 
contract — the construction of small, water- 
tight, concrete reservoirs. The contractor 
greeted me cordially, seemingly not aware 
of my pernicious character. The work, con- 
sisting mostly of digging a hole in the ground, 
was simple enough, and went smoothly. The 
contractor —or rather his superintendent — 
became more cordial, even hospitable; so much 
so that I began to feel embarrassed. 

I had not long to enjoy this tranquillity, how- 
ever. The specifications stated that concrete 
was to be composed of five parts broken stone 
to one part of cement, with enough sand to 
fill the voids or spaces between the stones. The 
rock was to be from two inches to three-eighths 
of an inch in size, but no bigger and no smaller. 



























Just how much sand to put in I carefully deter- 
mined by measuring and mixing beforehand. 
I was, without doubt, theoretically correct, but 
the first batch of concrete that was turned 
out, instead of having the good oat-meal mush 
consistency which is so desirable, looked like 
a mess of chopped potatoes in very thin gravy. 
The superintendent at once protested that it 
would never make a water-tight reservoir, and 
that unless it were water-tight the firm would 
never be paid for it. I also saw that the chances 
of water-tightness were slim; but also that if 
I added enough extra sand to make it mushy 
it would be at the expense of the cement — 
and the specifications. What it required was 
some fine gravel to fill the rock voids. We 
both understood this, admitted it, agreed 
on it; but none such was permitted by the 
specifications. Here was truly a dilemma: 
specifications that insisted on a water-tight 
reservoir and yet which would never secure 
one if strictly followed. 

The superintendent observed my quan- 
dary. “Why, man!” he exclaimed, “it’s the 
results we’re after, isn’t it?’”’ “No,” I replied 
ironically, “you must have observed in execu- 
ting public works that the specifications are 
the main thing—not the results.” “But 
look here,” he persisted earnestly, too much 
absorbed to notice my fine sarcasm, “you must 
be reasonable about this. If you are repri- 
manded for disobeying orders, isn’t it better 
than a lot of newspaper notoriety for being the 
inspector on a leaky reservoir? Do you fancy 
your chief would take the blame off your 
shoulders ?”’ 

This was the last straw. “Put in your 
fine stuff!’’ I exclaimed, shoving the despised 
specifications under a bucket. He was off to 
the telephone in a trice, and before the work 
had progressed much farther, we were adding 
the fine gravel. 

Of course, there was a stormy time when it 
was discovered that I had allowed this contra- 
band material to enter the construction, but 
throughout the storm I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that my reservoir did not leak, whereas 
some others, supervised by my unfortunate 
associates, leaked like lobster pots. 

About this time I was notified to accept a day 
off and take a civil service examination for the 
position which I already held on probation. 
The custom appeared to be to hire assistants as 
the chief engineer needed them, instead of wait- 
ing for the cumbersome civil service machinery 
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to move around, but to examine them from time 
to time when convenient, as a sort of check on 
their ability and standing. The thought was 


very disconcerting to me. In common with 
most engineers who have been more than ten 
years out of college, I possessed the idea that 
I could not pass a civil service examination, 
and there are good reasons for this feeling, for 
there is a wide and unbridgeable difference 
between doing things on paper and doing them 
in actual fact, and a civil service examination 
must be largely on paper. 

With these adverse conditions on my mind, 
I set to work to prepare for the worst. I 
rehearsed the entire elements of the geometry 
of triangles, solids, spheres. Placing my tran- 
sit carefully out of sight, I wrote lengthy 
instructions to myself how to adjust it. It 
seemed logical, also, that all questions and 
“quizzes” relating to city structures could be 
answered by learning by heart the essential 
points and figures of a complete list of city 
specifications. Accordingly I impressed var- 
ious members of my family into the service of 
hearing me recite my lesson each evening until 
I had it crammed into my head. 

Thus fortified, I approached the civil ser- 
vice examiner. There were eighty applicants, 
and sixty of them were on hand — old in- 
spectors and young, college students, ambi- 
tious mechanics, and financially “busted” 
engineers like myself. Confronted by such 
an amount of competition, my enthusiasm 
cooled down very suddenly; but this chill gave 
place to copious perspiration the moment the 
examination questions were opened. As I after- 
ward learned, this was considered a rather 
stiff examination but very practical and free 
from catch questions. It was copied in the 
best engineering papers, and other cities asked 
permission to use it. At the moment, however, 
my only observation was that there was a 
tremendous lot of it to do in the specified time. 
An engineer always takes time to be sure that 
his computations are correct, but here there was 
no time to check back. In all other respects it 
was for me merely a matter of memory; and I 
went back to my work with the feeling that I 
might not have done very badly, after all. 

Strange though it might appear, it took three 
months to learn the results of the examinations, 
and in the meantime several things occurred. 
On one occasion my hospitable superintendent 
fell sick. Being quite capable of handling his 
work as it stood, and wishing to expedite mat- 
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ters for all parties, I went on with the job; for 
an interval I was both inspector for the city and 
superintendent for the contractor — but I took 
very good care to draw pay from only one side. 
My delicacy in this matter troubled the con- 
tractor not a little. I was worth about $10 a 
day to him, but he could not compensate me 
for it. An occasional loan of a saddle-horse, a 
small theatre-party — there could be no harm 
in that, but money was out of the question, for 
one cannot serve two interests at once. I came 
near overstepping the mark one day when | 
found it necessary to purchase some small 
supplies for him. 

“Well, here,” he said, passing over a few 
crisp twenties, “I cannot keep track of all 
these little items; take this and buy what you 
need from time to time.” 

His motive was without doubt perfectly 
square, but on the point of taking the expense 
money I held a conversation with myself. 

“Suppose that I have no immediate occasion 
to spend this amount for him? Suppose that 
his superintendent returns to-morrow. He 
may make various excuses for not taking the 
money back — ‘Oh, forget it!’ or ‘You’ve 
earned it on the job’’; or, ‘You'll need it in the 
future.’. In that case I should make a beautiful 
mess explaining how I came by it if any enter- 
prising, public-spirited newspaper man should 
learn of the transaction.” 

“No,” I said; “I’d rather handle a hot stove 
than your money just now. Give it to your 
straw boss.” 

“Well, all right, old man,’’ he agreed, laugh- 
ing. ‘“Can’t be too particular working for a 
city, I suppose.” 

But my delicacy in the matter of the crisp 
twenties did not make me immune from sus- 
picion; for when it was discovered at head- 
quarters that I was acting as emergency super- 
intendent on my reservoir, I was quickly trans- 
ferred to another piece of work. Nothing 
was said to me as to motives for the change, 
but I gathered from certain side remarks and 
meteorological indications that Czsar’s wife 
had me “skinned a mile.” 

Now came the results of the much-dreaded 
examination. How many of us were to lose 
our jobs? How many outsiders were coming 


in? Not without misgivings I opened the 
official-looking envelope which came to me. 
But judge my astonishment when I discovered 
that of the sixty aspirants I, who had never 
worked for a city before, had taken first place. 


To assume that this was because I knew more 
about it than some of the old-timers was ridic- 
ulous. My superiors didn’t think so. I 
didn’t even think so myself. But I had suc- 
ceeded better than they in temporarily stuff- 
ing my head with certain information. 

My second surprise came when, on the 
strength of my rank, I sounded my august 
chiefs on the subject of promotion. ‘There 
were vacancies ahead; naturally I expected to 
occupy the first opening. The august chiefs 
explained, however, that though they had no 
doubt of my ability to take a high position, the 
civil service organization didn’t work that way. 
I was welcome to my present position for all 
time. In fact, as I afterward discovered, it is 
a very difficult thing to get rid of a civil service 
inspector. He may fail to appear on Monday 
mornings on account of a chronic stomach 
trouble; he may be lazy and inattentive; he 
may even be guilty of downright drunkenness 
during working hours; but so long as these 
things are not reported too often, he can hardly 
be punished otherwise than by a certain number 
of days’ lay-off without pay. To discharge 
him outright requires that some very grave 
charge be actually proved against him; whereas, 
were he working for any other organization, the 
mere suspicion that he was not working for the 
very best interests of his employers would 
immediately cause his discharge by wire. 

This is, no doubt, very comforting to a con- 
firmed civil service man; but to offset this was 
the fact just explained to me that the only road 
to promotion lay in waiting for another exam- 
ination for a higher position in which I should 
have to take my chances against all comers. 
The fact that I was already in line with experi- 
ence and acquaintance gained in my present 
position availed nothing. 

Rather crestfallen, then, I went back to my 
work, but hardly had an hour passed before I 
received an invitation from a corporation to 
join its engineering staff. If my rating meant 
nothing to the city, it evidently did to others. 
I decided at once to follow the natural line of 
least resistance toward more appreciation and 
higher pay. 

So it happened that a municipality that 
had hired me on probation and taken six 
months to determine my proper rank, was 
put to the expense and inconvenience of find- 
ing my successor almost on the very first 
day that it could have felt fully justified in 
trusting me with its affairs. 
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FLORENTINE YEARS IN RETROSPECT 


BY 


ELIHU VEDDER 


had been divided into classes, I think 

that I could have been returned as a 
Member for Upper Bohemia. Not that I 
was proud or rich; on the contrary, I was 
poor; but I had a washerwoman and I paid 
my bills. 

In Paris I lived in full Bohemia; not so 
in Florence, which was full of opportunities 
for quitting it. I lived in a sort of borderland. 
Why I did not seek the society of the titled, 
the great, the learned, the good, who were 
all about me, I do not know. I went on 
tampering with both sides. I was like the 
young man brought before the judge, who 
said to him: “Here are you, well educated 
and of respectable parents, instead of which 
you go about stealing ducks!”’ 

There were reasons, however. I was a 
fierce republican and thought titles foolish 
and wrong. The wise knew too much for 
me; the good were too good for me, or at 
least I did not feel inclined to follow in their 
footsteps just then. The refined seemed 
lacking in jollity, and, above all, I was very 
jealous of my freedom; and then the boys 
were not too wise and good for human nature’s 
daily food and we had a glorious time. 

To some the shade of Savonarola and of 
Dante may seem to hang over Florence; to 
me the merry spirit of Boccaccio was a living 
presence. Florence seemed no garden of 
lost opportunities to me then, although it was, 
as a matter of fact. After all, ‘“‘there’s nothing 
either good or bad but thinking makes it so”’ 
— and then I thought things were very good. 

And yet there was not lacking that rich, 
romantic sadness of youth. I had it very 
badly and enjoyed it immensely: otherwise 
how account for my preparations for dying 
young, preparations for which event were 
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amply provided for in numberless subjects 
I then conceived but, with few exceptions, 
never executed —the alchemist dying just 
as he had made his grand discovery; the 
young hermit praying for death; the old 
man at the gate of a graveyard; the end of 
a misspent life; and a lot of other things. 
In a great many of the things that I have 
done since prevails that sadness peculiar 
to youth, and its survival shows how much 
of youth I yet retain. As for dying young, 
I have lost my opportunity, for I am now in 
the very springtime of old age and have only 
the chance of dying in my second childhood. 

In Florence I was too near to see the great 
outlines, for some of the people there were 
great people — people who had done or were 
doing great work: but I was too near. All 
that I write should go under the heading of 
“How It Seemed to Me Then.” All the 
seasons had passed in the garden of childhood 
and boyhood, and now it was again spring in 
this Florentine Garden of Lost Opportunities. 
And all the flowers were in full bloom: those 
I gathered and those I neglected to gather 
are dry enough now. 

To me the heights in Florence were chiefly 
those of Bellosguardo, although all my dis- 
tinguished friends lived on heights. On those 
heights I found the air too pure and thin for 
my vigorous young lungs, so I lived in the 
vale below. 

They were all intellectual, highly cultured, 
literary, and artistic—-above all literary. 
Some lived their own lives, but, with the 
exception of the really great, these good people 
seemed to live a little, fussy, literary life, 
filled with their sayings and doings; in fact, 
taking out the deeds, each one would have 
furnished all the materials for a splendid 
biography.~ I say a few lived their own lives, 
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but most of them seemed to be living up 
to the great ones of their acquaintance or up to 
each other — somewhat like the inhabitants 
of that Irish village where they lived by taking 
in each other’s washing. 

For all these reasons I remained, with an 
occasional ascent, on the lower levels until 
Kate Field “sailed into my ken.” She was 
the first woman of charm and intellect I had 
seen; and with her bright smile and hearty 
laugh, combined with her innate refinement, 
she quite bowled me over. I then felt a 
strong inclination to live up to her level, but 
never could. But before her advent a great 
day came for Florence. 

The Italians were coming; the Grand Duke 
was going. I had sprained my ankle jumping 
over a hedge while “showing off” before the 
girls of the Black family up at Bellosguardo. 
There had been much plotting in the Caffe 
Michelangelo. I had not been taken into 
the plot; but, being a rank republican, I 
was considered one of them. So when the 
final day came, I limped along with the rest 
to the Fortezza di Basso, and we fraternized 
with the soldiers. The Italian colors were 
hoisted and the bands broke out into Gari- 
baldi’s hymn and other patriotic airs never 
heard before in Florence. Where could they 
have been practising ? 

There was a rumor that the Grand Duke 
had sent sealed orders for the forts to bombard 
the city and that an officer had said that rather 
than do that he would break his sword across 
his knee: it was terrible! The Grand Duke 
didn’t send to have the orders opened and 
the sword remained unbroken. On the con- 
trary, the Duke went away with a great 
quantity of luggage; the crowd that assembled 
to witness his departure remained perfectly 
silent as his carriages rolled out of the gates; 
it was most impressive. 

The town was not bombarded or sacked. A 
few francesconi changed hands when all the 
boys of the Caffe Michelangelo came out in 
their new uniforms, but the money remained 
in the hands of the tailors. ‘That was all the 
damage that the Revolution had done. 


FRIENDS OF FLORENTINE DAYS 


The Italians frequented the Caffe Michel- 
angelo in the Via Larga, while the English 
and Americans confined themselves to a café 
near the Ponte Vecchio: I have forgotten 
the name, which is as bad as an old New 
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Yorker forgetting Delmonico’s. In fact, my 
intimate friends seemed to live in these cafés, 
and I saw a great deal of them, while the 
literary people lived in their houses in town, 
or in villas in the environs, and I saw them 
only when I actually or metaphorically 
ascended the heights. And I must confess 
that I found the frequenters of the cafés the 
more interesting. 

My old master in drawing, Bonaiuti, was 
a man of another age, an old-fashioned Floren- 
tine. He was a mild, faded-looking man, 
but hid under that exterior an iron will. He 
had once been given the commission to make 
drawings of most of the marbles in the Vatican 
Gallery, and had taken advantage of that 
opportunity to study them for his own improve- 
ment, so that I cannot conceive of anyone 
understanding the antique better than he did. 
His explanations and illustrations of the Elgin 
marbles given me during his lessons were 
beautiful and I felt quite unworthy of the 
privilege. 

The scheme of his life was as simple as his 
life itself. He made the most beautiful copies 
of Fra Angelicos and thus provided the means 
of supporting himself and his two maiden 
sisters, and all the rest went toward the painting 
of his one great picture. He was going to 
paint that and make one statue and then his 
life work would be accomplished. The picture 
represented the “Temptation on the Mount”’ 
— Christ repulsing the Devil, who is shown 
as falling backward toward the beholder. 
These figures were built up from the skeleton 
and were so thoroughly studied that he hated 
to clothe them. The Christ, who was repre- 
sented with the long and noble muscles of 
the Greek heroes, had naturally to be draped, 
while the fiend, who was given the short, 
knotty muscles of the satyr, remained nude. 

He made cartoon after cartoon, full size, of 
this picture; but just when he thought that 
he had reached perfection he found some 
fault of anatomy or perspective, and it had 
to be done all over again. I once asked him 
how he was going to color it when he had 
succeeded in getting it all drawn in to his 
satisfaction on the canvas, and he answered 
with the simplicity of a child, “Like Titian.” 
When I left he was commencing a new cartoon. 
He was a Merlin. Had his spell been a little 
stronger I should have been pursuing my 
preliminary studies to this day. 

There was another picture in Florence 























which bade fair to rival Bonaiuti’s in its delayed 
execution, had not the painter gotten over 
his difficulty by a device. This picture repre- 
sented the Florentines going into battle with 
the great standard (“Gonfalone”’) borne on a 
cart drawn by oxen. On this cart was also 
an altar and a crucifix, before which a priest 
prayed constantly during the battle. The 
Gonfalone streamed out against a stormy 
sky and the priest’s garments fluttered in 
the wind which swept upward the incense. 
The candles were blown out and the oxen 
were in wild disorder while the battle raged 
around. And here the trouble began: there 
was one hind leg of an ox which refused to 
compose, no matter in what position it was 
drawn. The painter was in despair until he 
hit upon the device of hiding it behind a group 
of men fighting in the foreground. This 
group turned out so large and was painted 
with such spirit that the great standard and 
the cart and the oxen made but a background 
for it, and the group became the picture. 

It was a little that way in the case of Bon- 
aiuti. His Devil, with his fine foreshortening, 
became the most interesting feature of the 
picture. He always is. 

How shall I describe my friend Gortigiani, 
with his inexhaustible supply of funny stories 
and his habit when painting a portrait of 
lighting his Toscano, throwing the match on 
the floor, taking a puff or two, painting like 
mad, re-lighting the Toscano and repeating 
the action until he was knee-deep in matches! 
Or how well he could with his supple and 
limber body imitate a squeezed tube of paint! 

Then there was my stout friend Banty, the 
amateur and excellent painter, who used to 
say that it was pretty hard, just because he 
was fat, that he could never allude to senti- 
ment without being laughed at, while another 
friend who had no more real sentiment than a 
frying-pan was allowed to talk it by the hour. 
This jsentimental Raphael fell into a great 
rage when Tivoli came back from Paris full 
of the praises of Troyon. ‘ What kind of art 
is this you are talking about? Look at 
the subjects. A cow who scratches herself 
against a tree. No, no. That’s not senti- 
ment!” And then he would go back to his 
picture of the fair maiden clinging to an ivy- 
covered tree, with a French quotation indicative 
of the character of both maid and ivy. I 
think as far as the titles go it was a toss-up. 

I had two intimate English friends: the 
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bright, talented, ill-fated Green, and the 
studious and refined Yeames—he of the 
rich, gouty uncle who had the best cook and 
the worst digestion of anyone in Florence. 
Yeames tried to instil into me a love of poetry. 
The seed then planted has grown, but I con- 
fess it has been a plant of very slow growth. 


MRECOLLECTIONS OF RINEHART 


Among the Americans was for a time the 
ever-cheerful and buoyant Rinehart, the sculp- 
tor, who on one occasion was anything but 
buoyant and might have stopped my digressing 
and his cheerfulness in a tragic manner. At 
that time, near the bridge of La Carraja, were 
moored a lot of old mills on great scows, 
forming one of the most picturesque features 
of the river, and just below them in the boiling 
water from the mills were baths. I was 
standing on a spring-board, about to jump 
in, when I saw Rinehart being whirled about in 
the eddies; he was red in the face, and I sud- 
denly realized that something was the matter. 
Without more ado I jumped in, swam to him, 
and said: “What? you’re not drowning, are 
you?” He at once wrapped his legs and 
arms about me, and had it not been for a 
rope hanging down just within my reach, it 
would have been all up with us, for he had 
rendered me utterly powerless either to save 
him or myself. A boat was shoved toward us 
and we got him out. A glass of cognac 
brought him to; he could never remember 
anything about it. It was a good lesson to 
me, for in after years in Naples, when I 
managed to get a Jew to a place of safety 
under almost the same circumstances, I did 
it with the utmost safety to myself. Neither 
Rinehart nor the Jew ever thanked me, but 
I think some prize student of the Rinehart 
Fund in the American Academy here in Rome 
might offer me a cigar. 

And there was old Hart — he of the crude 
manners, who used to write poems and try 
to pass them off as Byron’s or Beatty’s, and 
deceived no one. But the boys used to fool 
him to the top of his bent. He had a nephew 
who had come out to him to work a portrait 
machine that he had invented, and he had 
promised to teach the nephew sculpture in 
return for his services, but he became jealous 
of him and treated him like a brute. In this 
machine, after you had assumed a natural 
pose and look, you were rendered immovable 
by screws and other appliances, and long 
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steel points were driven at you until they 
touched, and were then withdrawn. It was 
like that horrible chair of the Middle Ages, 
called “the Virgin,” wherein you were invited 
to sit, and were caught and foully murdered. 
The machine remained idle for want of victims; 
to look at it was enough. The nephew was 
a man of great promise. Having jnothing, 
he married a very poor but refined and intel- 
ligent lady who copied in the Galleries, and 
they became, of course, twice as poor; but, 
to make up, they were very happy. And 
then he died. Rinehart took sides with old 
Hart, as being his oldest -friend. I sided 
with young Hart, but it made no difference 
between us, for no one ever quarreled with 
Rinehart. He belongs to the Roman period 
and formed one of its best features. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF INCHBOLD 


I must not forget to mention the English 
painter, Inchbold, a full-blown pre-Raphaelite 
—one of whom Ruskin is reported to have 
said that a square inch by Inchbold was worth 
a square yard of almost any other painter’s 
work. This, it may well be imagined, did not 
tend to lower the angle at which Inchbold’s 
nose was set. I became very well acquainted 
with him and, in fact, counted him among my 
friends. He must have liked me, for years 
afterward he sent my wife a pretty little card, 
evidently painted expressly for her. Having 
mentioned his nose, I may as well go on and 
say that his face seemed permanently pervaded 
by a flush which conveyed the impression 
that he was on the verge of getting angry; 
he never did, however, to my knowledge. 
William Rossetti describes this perfectly: 
“He was a nervous, impressionable man, with 
ruddy complexion, a rather blunt address 
in which a certain uneasy modesty contended 
with a certain still uneasier self-value.” We 
watched his proceedings with great interest. 
He certainly did, as Bunthorne says, ‘by hook 
or crook contrive to (make things) look both 
angular and flat.”” He was conscientious to 
a degree but his conscience had an elastic 
quality; the fact is that pre-Raphaelites did 
not so much aim at representing nature 
faithfully as they did to give their work the 
look or stamp of the “movement” they 
represented. 

For instance, in one of his pictures there 
was what appeared to be a very small girl 
standing among very large leaves. Now in 
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reality it was a very large girl on a terrace 
below, seen through the leaves. She must 
have been some ten yards: distant; this fact 
was ignored, but all the ravages of insects 
were shown in these leaves with the utmost 
faithfulness. He simply left out the air and 
represented things as seen with one eye. In 
the same picture there was a cypress tree 
cutting across a field and merging with a wood 
on the other side about a mile off. It con- 
fused the mind, and I asked him why he did 
not leave it out. He replied, “It was there.” 
“But,” I said, “I don’t want you to change 
the form of the mountains or anything essen- 
tial, but cut down that tree’? — but it was 
of no use. 

Shortly after, he was painting a view of 
Florence from his window across the Arno. 
It was winter; the great hills covered with 
snow gave a bleakness to the scene only too 
well known to those who know Florence well. 
The point was that he had moved the Cam- 
panile of San Croce most outrageously far 
from its real position — about a quarter of a 
mile. “But,” said I, “how about this?” 
“Tt composes better that way.” “But then 
how about that tree you would not cut down?” 
I don’t know how he got out of it; he cer- 
tainly got redder. 

It was the same in the night-school. A 
florid Venetian-like model he made into a 
sharp-nosed thing with so much green in her 
complexion that she looked more like a 
vegetable than a human being — but he gave 
her the real pre-Raphaelite look. At this 
time Hotchkiss was trying to break away from 
this influence of Ruskin. With me it worked 
well, as can be seen by my studies at that time, 
and badly in that I went on filling my studio 
with careful studies that I have never used. 

I am sorry to see in William Rossetti’s 
account of Inchbold that he was unsuccessful 
and died “at a not very advanced age.” I 
always thought that Ruskin’s approval had 
spelled success for him. It seemed to me 
that in his art he had ceased improving and 
could only go on. 

One thing more: I never could get from Inch- 
bold a clear definition of what constituted pre- 
Raphaelitism. Going back to the art previous 
to Raphael? Not quite that. In fact, put it 
as I would, there was always a something in 
which the pre-Raphaelites differed from other 
men; and I have not been able to settle the 
point yet except that in their art they must 
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differ from all others and their pictures must 
have “the look.” 


I first came across their work in New York, 


in the pictures of Farrar, and it seemed to 
me needlessly hard and crude when represent- 
ing things whose nature was soft and _har- 
monious, and therefore I looked on it as an 
affectation. In Florence, Hotchkiss and myself 
were painting as faithfully as we knew how, 
and particularly that Pointeau— he who used 
to come in from his painting from nature 
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how sincere they were; and, most undoubtedly, 
had I been brought up in England at that 
time and more immediately under their 
influence, I should have been of them. 


A STORY ABOUT WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


Among the dispensations of Providence, it 
seems that some men are permitted to become 
great writers without having much knowl- 
edge of art — although they write about it. 
Among these was Walter Savage Landor. I 























“THE CUMAEAN SIBYL” 


about the time the est of us were taking our 
breakfast, bringing back with him drawings, 
veritable photographs from nature, only better. 
; Therefore the works of Inchbold, needlessly 
insisting upon unessential details at the 
expense of the general effect, and what 
appeared an exaggeration of color, led us 
to think, not unnaturally, that his object 
was dictated more by a desire to give the 
style of the pre-Raphaelites than a love of 
truth or nature. Now I see, however, from 
Holman Hunt’s account of the movement, 





never knew him, but my friend Kate Field 
became a favorite of his, and through her my 
friend Coleman painted his portrait. It was 
during the sittings he gave Coleman that the 
ignorance of art on his part transpired. (You 
will remember that R. Grant White, in his 
“Words and their Uses,” says that to transpire 
means “to leak out.”? And that was just what 
happened.) 

Coleman, wishing to spare his eyes, posed 
him with his back to the window. Landor’s’ 
hair being white, the light shining through 
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“THE GOLDEN NET” 


it formed a luminous fringe about his head. 
Landor, getting up to see the progress of the 
work, at once saw my friend’s attempt to 
reproduce this effect and cried out: 

“Why, you have given me a nimbus. I 
won’t have a nimbus!”’ 

In vain Coleman tried to explain to him 
this effect of light; it was always: 

“T won’t have a nimbus — no nimbus!”’ 

The Savage in his name was very appro- 
priate. They used to tell of his going into 
court, during some law trouble he was having, 
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“ PERSEUS AND MEDUSA” 


with a bag of gold, which he banged down 
before the judge, saying: 

“T hear that this is the place where justice 
is bought and sold, and I have come to buy 
some.”’ 

I believe it cost him a pretty penny, for 
contempt of court. 

Speaking of words and their uses, Kate 
Field used to tell of a man who, rushing into 
some country town, asked where he would 
be liable to get a ham. This irresistibly 
reminds me of what used to happen in the 














FELLOW-ARTISTS OF THE FLORENTINE DAYS, IN COSTUME 
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Villa Landor. If a dish offended him, Landor 
would “chuck it out of window,” so that a 
passer-by might have been liable to get a ham 
without looking for it. 

The banks of the Mugnone torrent, which 
runs around a part of Florence past the Porta 
San Gallo, used to be a favorite walk of the 
frequenters of the Caffe Michelangelo. There 
- also was the ground of the game of pallone, 
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questions of the day. Following upthe stream, 
it finally passed under a bridge at the foot of 
the long ascent which leads to Fiesole. It 
was here that I painted two of my best studies, 
and also « little picture that I always thought 
highly of. These things show that originally 
I was a landscape painter and that now I am 
only the lively remains of one. 

The little picture was really a sketch that 














KATE FIELD 


From an oil-portrait by Mr. Vedder. 


a noble game, almost gladiatorial in character, 
of which I was a passionate admirer. On 
the high banks of this stream, overlooking 
the country bounded by the great bare hills 
from which in winter came those icy blasts 
that gave us all sore eyes (the eyes having 
been previously prepared in the acrid tobacco 
smoke of the café during the long winter eve- 
nings, or strained while painting by the little 
smoky, dim, oil-lamps of the Accademia 
Galli), we walked and settled all the great 


AT THE 


It is now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





AGE OF TWENTY 


I made on a dark, stormy day, of Fiesole 
with the road and cypresses coming down 
from it. Into the foreground I painted three 
Dominican friars, whose black and white gar- 
ments carried out the feeling that was to be 
seen in hillside and sky. This little picture 
must have perished in a loan exhibition held 
in Madison Square Garden, when part of the 
building collapsed. The memory of its loss 


is one of my pet griefs to this day. 
In a house near the bridge, three of us lived 




















MR. VEDDER, AT THE CLOSE OF THE FLORENTINE PERIOD 
































MR. VEDDER IN “THE DAYS OF PICNICS AND MINUETS” 
“Tt took the united efforts of the family to get him into these breeches” 
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and worked. One was a Mrs. Hay, a strong 
pre-Raphaelite and a woman of great talent. 
She told me that her husband in London was 
a man who smoked and painted all night by 
gaslight, while she was a lover of the clear 
dawn and the bright day, and of Fra Angelico. 
One might have supposed that such an arrange- 
ment would have been advantageous to both, 
but such was not the case; hence Florence, 
for her part. 

The other was Altamura, a wonderfully 
clever man, whose style changed with every 
passing whim of the artistic world, and whose 
facile hand often ran away with his head. 
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both as food and fuel. I did not like to ask 
my Florentine banker for an advance; for 
while he was one of the most generous of souls, 
his partner in Rome held him to so strict an 
account that he usually could not oblige me. 
Strange to say, when in Rome afterward, I 
went to his partner and heard the same state 
of affairs; it was always that close-fisted and 
stingy Florentine partner that checked his 
naturally generous impulses; although I 
will say the Roman was the noblest of them all 
and would lend—on compound _ interest. 
I fear I digress. 

My sleeping apartment in Florence was then 











“THE LAIR OF 
Mrs. Hay’s little boy was pure Anglo-Saxon, 
with long blonde hair, and Altamura’s was a 
dark Oriental with dreaming eyes and curling 
raven locks. In the summer evenings while 
the moon rose over Fiesole, stretched on the 
warm, dry grass under the olives, we used to 
have our evening meal, and there the little 
boys told strange stories of their thoughts and 
dreams. 


THE PINCH OF POVERTY 


The time came when, owing to some stoppage 
in my remittance, my funds were so low as 
to be imperceptible, and I found the large, 
roasted Italian chestnut was warm to the 
hand and filling to the stomach, thus serving 
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SEA-SERPENT” 


in the Via dei Maccheroni. To be a mac- 
cheroni was, in the old London days, to be a 
great.dandy; I only lived in a street of that 
namé, and my modest tailor’s bill proved me 
to be no maccheroni, although well content 
at that time to get enough of that excellent 
food. I told my landlady that I must move 
into cheaper quarters, although I did not see 
how I could well do that, and she asked at 
once what they could have done to displease 
me? After much trouble I rade her under- 
stand the true state of the case, and she begged 
me to wait until she could consult her husband. 
The husband was an honest man, much 
trusted in the pharmacy where he was 
employed, and was paid good wages. Then 
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MR. ELIHU VEDDER IN HIS ITALIAN GARDEN 
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the good Caterina, after much beating about 
the bush, told me with emotion that they had 
become very fond of me, that they had no 
child, and that they had enough, with her 
husband’s earnings, not to feel it in the least; 
would I not stay with them until better times, 
or as long as I pleased and was pleased with 
them, but not break their hearts by going 
away? So I stayed on until one day the poor 
man was taken sick and, in spite of our most 
affectionate care, died in my arms. In the 


“ST. SIMEON STYLITES” 


meantime I had painted a little Madonna for 
her, with Santa Catarina and Sant’Eligio at 
the sides; after I had left and when she was 
in need, a friend’s purchase of this picture 
enabled me to help her a little. 

Affairs in America, both public and private, 
had been going from bad to worse. The 
future looked dark. My last remittance had 
come, and my last francesconi had been drawn 
from the bank; this little sum, together with 
the few dollars from my painting, just served 
to see me through, and I got home without 
a cent. 
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As I went home from the Caffe Michelangelo 
that last evening, Banti, my fat friend, begged 
me to stop a moment while he went into his 
studio. It was then dark night, but he 
returned, having managed to find a little 
cinque cento iron box which he gave me as 
a keepsake. This is the only present I remem- 
ber to have received during my four years’ 
stay —except good advice. I cherish the 
gift; but the good advice I have long since 
forgotten. It seemed to me then that could 











A SKETCH MADE IN VENICE 


my father have managed to keep up that 
$600 a year, I would never have left. 

From my studio, where I had packed 
my pictures and small belongings, the last 
thing I remember was wafting a kiss to a 
pretty girl at a window opposite and see- 
ing the wave of a handkerchief, with perhaps 
a tear in it. 

And thus I left Eden. The world was all 
before me, but as to the where —I had no 
choice; so I followed the Arno to where it is 
lost in the sunset, and at Leghorn embarked 
for home, 


























A ZEPPELIN AIRSHIP 


Its flight of goo miles in May would have carried it from Cologne nearly to Liverpool and back 

















ENGLAND AND GERMANY: 
Wilk, FREY PIGHT: 


< WILLIAM BAYARD HALE 


[Mr. Hale has just returned from Europe, in whose chief capitals he spent a year in confi- 


dential relations with governmental chiefs. 


He enjoyed, therefore, unique opportunities not 


only of learning many jacis not generally known, but of acquainting himself, at first hand, 
with the views held in the highest quarters.—Tue Eprrors.] 


HEY are talking, in Europe, of a war 
—a war in which two of the most 
powerful nations would face each 
other, with the largest armies and the biggest 
navies ever envisaged in battle; with weapons 
more destructive than any ever used before. 
It would be a war stupifying in the suffering 
that it would entail, prodigious in its effect 
upon the lives of two peoples, colossal in the 
scale to which it would almost inevitably 
develop, stupendous in the possibilities of 
universal conflict which it would open. It 
does not require imagination to see the 
spread of this war till it should rage over 
all Europe, call Japan again to arms, make 
China a battlefield, and weaken or break 
the hold of home governments on widely 
scattered colonies; it rather requires ingenuity 
to find grounds for hoping that it would 
not extend its effects to both hemispheres 
and to all continents. 
What two nations want to fight? No two. 
What two nations have a known quarrel? 


No two. Who, then, are expected to provide 
this war? England and Germany. 

Wherever Englishmen or Germans meet, 
be they diplomats or publicists or business 
men, on the street, at home, in the clubs, one 
invariable subject comes up and is discussed 
with grave voices. Discussion is little help to 
enlightenment, for nobody knows — not even 
the chiefs of state— why Germany and 
England should fight, yet somehow the groups 
always separate with deepened conviction that 
they will. 

This war talk is not new. It has been going 
on for three years. It refuses to die out; it 
deepens in seriousness and volume. There 
was a moment, early last spring, when it 
manifested itself hysterically. Some account 
of the ‘“Englishman’s Home” panic, of the 
frenzied recruiting of February and March, 
of the fevered Parliamentary debate of May 
and June have reached America, but there 
can be little idea here of the extent to which 
the hearts of all Englishmen were moved, as 
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A GERMAN COLLECTION-BOX 
Exhibited in London by a member of Parliament who said that the sign 


over it was: “‘ Give the Government your Coins to Thrash the English ” 


the tree-tops of the forest are moved by the 
tempest. 

The public commotion has ceased, but in 
its place is a settled fear, answering to the 





“MADE IN GERMANY ” 


“ There,” said a German diplomat, “is the Briton’s grievance against 


us— too many things are ‘made in Germany’” 


“ominous hush” of Europe, which Lord 
Rosebery thinks is more sinister and signifi- 
cant than the bluster which preceded it. 

As for Germany, there has never been a 
panic there; only a slow gathering of belief 
that war is inevitable. <A visitor to Berlin, 
Cologne, or Frankfort to-day would find that 
belief widely and seriously held, and he would 





A SCENE IN “THE ENGLISHMAN’S HOME” 
A play which aroused all England to a discussion of the possibilities of a German invasion 
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SOME OF THE MEN WHO MAY INVADE ENGLAND 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR, SURROUNDED BY HIS GENERALS 


The Kaiser is the real war-lord and not merely the nominal head of the army and navy 














A PART OF GERMANY’S TOTAL AVAILABLE FORCE OF 4,300,000 SOLDIERS 
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A LINE OF BRITISH BATTLESHIPS FIRING THE ROYAL SALUTE 


find, moreover, that commercial arrangements 
and business plans were being conditioned upon 
the continuance of peace. In other parts of 
Europe events wait upon the issue; the 
diplomacy of France, of Austria, of Russia, 
marks time. 

















BRITISH 
* SUPER-DREADNOUGHT ” NOW IN THE WATER 


THE “VANGUARD,” THE MOST FORMIDABLE 


Is the general fear of Europe justified? Is 
there, indeed, imminent prospect of a conflict? 
Let us inspect the situation: 

Neither the German Government nor the 
British seeks war nor desires it. 


No dispute, issue, nor controversy exists 
between them, nor does the prospect of any 
exist. 

No honest ground for hostilities could be 
found by either if it desired to-day to assault 
the other—a pretext would have to be 
invented. There exists no secret dossier that 
troubles the chancellories; there impends no 
delicate negotiation to justify concern. So, as 
the course of international relations ordinarily 
proceeds, there is no cloud in the sky. Rela- 
tions could be no more strictly “correct” than 
they are. 

It is possible to go further: Those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Government of 
England, and equally those responsible for 
the conduct of that of Germany, not only do 
not desire war, but, for the strongest of 
reasons, do to-day desire to avoid war. 

England is engrossed with an internal situa- 
tion critical and interesting; the Government 
has embarked on a programme of social 
reorganization, including the revaluation of 
lands, provision for old-age pensions, and 
insurance against non-employment. This pro- 
gramme, although not yet fully entered upon, 
has necessitated a budget so heavy that it 
is attacked as a revolution. War is expen- 


sive; its many minor wars have cost England 
dear; victory over the Boers was at a price 














THE BRITISH FLEET AT COWES, WITH THE ROYAL YACHT 





PASSING DOWN THE LINE 
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THE GERMAN ‘‘DREADNOUGHTS” IN LINE FORMATION 


truly staggering. The bill for a contest with 
Germany would be appalling; though England 
is still the richest nation in the world, six 
months of such a conflict would halve the 
great fortunes of its rich and double the suf- 
fering of its starving poor. It is with the 
greatest reluctance that a Liberal Government 
has this year appropriated for the navy about 
half what the newspapers and the Admiralty 
authorities demanded. 

The German Government likewise has 
devoted most of its energy during the last three 
years to an anxious search for means to pro- 


cure more revenue to meet its peace expenses. 
And that ta:« has been so difficult that (the 
paramount issue of internal politics) it has 
split the bloc which ruled Germany for a decade, 
and brought about the resignation of a great 
Chancellor. Germany, furthermore, is pass- 
ing through a period of commercial and 
industrial development which war could not 


but disturb and paralyze. The Germans 
are finding a profitable and a_ growing 


market in England and the British col- 
onies; while, on the other hand, they furnish 
England with one of the latter’s _ best 














THE “NASSAU,” WHICH HEADS THE LIST OF GERMAN “SUPER-DREADNOUGHTS ” 
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BRITISH INFANTRY MARCHING AGAINST “THE GERMANS” IN THE ARMY MANCEUVRES 


The total of immediately available British soldiers is 265,000 


markets. Peace is desirable on every score 
of common sense. 

Against the likelihood of war the personal 
influence of the sovereigns of the two countries 
reénforces the desires of their constitutional 
authorities. 

There has been, judged by the information 
which has come to me, some overestimate of 
King Edward’s activity in international politics 
but undoubtedly his influence is strongly for 
peace. He is a man of complaisant disposi- 
tion; while not indolent, a lover of ease; a 
man annoyed by contention. Gracious and 
tactful, behind him the authority accumulated 
from the long respect and regard of “his peo- 


ple,” the king might in a moment of crisis be 
able to throw much influence into the scale of 
peace. He is more German than English, 
and uses the tongue of the land over which he 
reigns with the gutteral accent of the Teuton. 

The Kaiser might, with some plausibility, 
be said to be more English than German. He 
speaks the language of his mother flawlessly. 
Always idiomatic, whether discussing archi- 
tecture, theology, art, sport, or international 
affairs, the technical English word leaps 
instantly into the torrent of his speech. There 
has never come from him an authentically 
reported utterance betraying anything but 
friendship for England and the English. 








BRITISH ARTILLERY PASSING IN REVIEW AT ALDERSHOT 
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GERMAN INFANTRY ENGAGED IN MANCUVRES 


The total of immediately available German soldiers is 1,900,000 


The German Emperor has now reigned for 
twenty-one years. When he ascended the 
throne it was predicted and widely feared that 
the new ruler, with exalted ideas of kingly and 
imperial authority and intense military zeal, 
would at once plunge into the arena of martial 
glory. For twenty-one years he has com- 
manded the most powerful army that the 
world has ever seen — and he has kept the 
peace. In contrast with his uncle, a man of 


strong opinions, wide-ranging interests, and 
eager sympathy, the Emperor has learned to 
restrain his arm in the midst of more temp- 
tations and provocations than the world 
dreams of. 

Both Powers are keenly alive to the dangers 
of a conflict. It could only be a fight to a 
finish. It would almost certainly involve 
other Powers. Japan is in full alliance with 
England; Russia and France are its sworn 








GERMAN ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A VILLAGE 
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friends. The vitality of the Drei-Bund was 
proven last spring; Italy may be lukewarm, 
but Austria is heart and hand with Germany. 
Austria’s policies are now inspired by one of 
the most daring minds that has bent its atten- 


tion upon the map of Europe, a mind ably 


tutored by the German Kaiser to an appreci- 
ation of the alluring landscapes along the road 
to Constantinople. The opening of hostilities 
would fling the territory of a continent into the 
arena. In particular it would release the 
springs of the most vital ambitions of Con- 
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recollection that India will flame into revolt 
the day that British brigades start home to 
defend the Island, must chill and destroy any 
English dream of victorious war. 


CONFLICT BELIEVED TO BE INEVITABLE 


Considerations so strong as these might 
seem to be decisive. What can be said to 
qualify their force, or to outweigh them? In 
the face of such reasons for peace, what earthly 
ground is there for believing that Germany 
and England are about to fight? 











COAST-DEFENDERS REPELLING AN 


tinental politics: Austria’s yearning to drive 
Russia out-of the Balkans, and France’s lust 
for revenge and the recovery of its lost prov- 
inces. From a struggle which would dwarf 
the Napoleonic cataclysm of a century ago, 
who can say what would emerge? What cell 
in the mind of Kaiser or King could dream of 
inviting such chances? The remembrance 
that France lies eager to spring across the 
frontier the moment an army corps leaves 
German soil, must dissipate any conquering 
dream of the strategists of Potsdam. The 


“ATTACK” 





ON PORTSMOUTH, THE NAVAL CENTRE OF 
ENGLAND 


The answer is this: The most serious possible 
ground for fearing that Germany and England 
are about to fight is —the belie} of the people 
of Germany and England that they are about to 
do so. 

I do not mean primarily that the prevalence 
of that belief indicates the existence of causes, 
unknown to the world, rendering conflict 
inevitable. I mean primarily that talk of war, 
however causeless, tends to beget war. Famil- 
iarize two nations with the daily thought of 
fighting — and it will be a miracle if they fail 
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REGULAR GARRISONED TROOPS 


265,000 
600,000 


BRITISH 
GERMAN 








to fight. Let them occupy themselves daily 
for two or three years with discussing, even 
with utterly denying, the possibility of a 
thing — and that thing becomes more than 
possible. Discuss causes of war, deny that 
they exist —and you provoke them. 

I mean to say that it is of no consequence 
that you are all the time protesting that war 
is impossible. You are all the time talking 
of it. It does not matter what is said on a 
subject; the matter is that the subject is kept 
constantly in mind; it becomes an obsession, 
to which everything relates itself; a subcon- 
scious process is set up, tending to a con- 
clusion with which rational thought has nothing 
todo. Every incident takes on special signifi- 
cance bearing on the obsessing idea. Events 
are scrutinized with a purpose which, though 
unconscious, becomes fixed, and is not likely 
to fail. Everybody is unconsciously on the 
lookout for an offense. Speeches, words — 





REGULAR ARMIES. 1,800,000 
OF THE GERMAN TROOPS, 
HAVING SERVED TWO YEARS 
IN BARRACKS AND FIELD 
ARE COMPLETING THEIR 
FIVE YEARS’ ENLISTMENT 
AT HOME, BUT ARE READY 
FOR INSTANT SERVICE 
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authorized or unauthorized — are instinctively 
read in the light of the reigning suspicion. The 
national mind is prepared for an emotional 
crisis, which any trivial accident may release; 
for a national “brain-storm,” in the passion 
of which the murderous deed will be swiftly 
done. 

There is nothing far-fetched nor fanciful 
in this. It is precisely what most often hap- 
pens with nations. Few wars are deliberately 
begun. Seldom indeed does a Government 
willingly direct the opening of hostilities; 
almost always it is forced to fight by a sudden 
popular clamor. Who believes that the United 





REGULARS IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE FOR EUROPEAN 
OPERATIONS. MORE THAN 
HALF THE BRITISH ARMY IS 
IN INDIA AND THE COLONIES, 
AND MUST BE KEPT THERE 
FOR THEIR DEFENSE 
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States would have found it necessary to go to 
the extreme of war with Spain except for the 
hysteria fomented by sensational newspapers ? 
An individual is often swayed to the most 
momentous deeds of his life by sudden emotion, 
by the bursting of the dams with which reason 
had for years restrained a prejudice or a 
suspicion. Much more inflammable than the 
emotion of an individual is that of a populace. 
Englishmen and Germans are telling them- 
selves that a conflict is impossible, that it would 
be causeless and purposeless. ‘They are trying 
to believe this, but in the very act of denying 
the dire possibility, they have convinced them- 
selves of its inevitability. They exchange 
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ALL AVAILABLE REGULARS, RESERVES, AND MILITIA OF EVERY DES- 
CRIPTION (TERRITORIALS, “‘ LANDWEHR,” ‘“ LANDSTURM,” “ ERSATZ,” ETC.), 
IMPERIAL AND COLONIAL 
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friendly visits — and hasten war preparations. 
This year a body of visiting German burgo- 
masters were feasted at the Guildhall, London. 
Aldermen came to the banquet fresh from 
frenzied mass-meetings summoned to enlist 
volunteers for defense against German inva- 
sion. A group of English ecclesiastics traveled 
through Germany and were graciously received 
by the Emperor. Naturally, it was not thought 
that the pious travelers would be interested 
in the worldly night-and-day activities of the 
Krupp works at Essen or the ship-building 
yards on the Elbe. The King went in state to 
Berlin and was entertained by his imperial 
nephew with every mark of affection. At 
the very moment when his father and his 
cousin were exchanging compliments, with 
lifted glasses, in the palace on the Spree, the 
Prince of Wales sat in a box in a London 
theatre and watched a play which describes the 
over-night invasion of England by the army of 
“His Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of the 
North.”” Two Cabinet ministers were in the 
audience that night, and then and for months 
thousands of Englishmen besieged that theatre 
vainly trying to get within the door. 

At the Aldershot practice manceuvres this 
year, the “combatants” referred to each other 
as “the Germans.” 

“Tsn’t that an ill-considered custom?” an 
officer was asked. “Isn’t it calculated to 
encourage hatred and stir up bad blood ?” 

“T don’t know as to that,” he replied, “but 
it certainly is calculated to get the keenest 
sort of work out of the men. They are lazy 
beggars unless we set ’em on ‘the Germans’; 
then you should see them!” 

Many Englishmen believe that the country is 
full of German spies, and that there is a 
formidable organization of Germans, mostly 
waiters, who possess arms and who secretly 
drill. That a certain moment of the day on 
every German ship is devoted to the drinking 
of the toast “To the day!” — meaning the 
day of battle with the British —is another 
belief widespread in England. 

To-day there is no thought more familiar 
to English men, women, and children, no idea 
more constantly present in their minds, than 
the danger of German invasion. No issue of 
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any newspaper ever appears that does not 
contain in some form or other a column or a 
paragraph dictated by that thought; no debate 
in Parliament ever closes without a reference 
to it; no public meeting ever disperses before 
it has been remembered. I do not say that 
all Englishmen admittedly entertain the thought 
as a fear, though it is undoubtedly true that a 
majority of their leading statesmen and editors 
do in their hearts believe, and will with their 
mouths confess, their fearful expectation that 
England will soon be face to face with the 
gravest peril that has threatened it since the 
Spanish Armada sailed from Corunna. At 
this peint I only say that the minds of all 
Englishmen are full of the thought. Some 
deride it, but it is there; it lives with them, 
from week to week, by day and by night. 

It would be merely blindness not to see that, 
given this state of mind, at any moment there 
may be spoken some ambiguous word which, 
harmless in a normal time, could, to a national 
sensitiveness so abnormal, have but one mean- 
ing—an unfriendly one. Or an incident; 
there may be at any moment a Dogger Bank, 
a Fashoda, a Casabianca episode; an Ems 
or a Kruger dispatch; a Maine accident. No 
one who knows the nervous temper of Britain 
to-day can hope that an explosion could be 
avoided. 


THE STRAIN GROWING INTOLERABLE 


Or, if the accident fails to come, if the ten- 
sion is unbroken, must it not in time become 
itself intolerable — intolerable to England, 
and, in all reason, intolerable? The burden 
imposed by the effort to keep their place in 
indisputable command of the sea is heavier 
than the sons of Drake and Nelson can bear. 
They have already been forced practically to 
abandon the two-Power standard; they have 
rendered their own great fleets of old-fashioned 
vessels useless, for they have taught the other 
nations how to build warships that can blow 
them out of the water. England finds it 
necessary now to build a new navy, every 
vessel of which costs $10,000,000. It has 
four in commission, four more completing; 
it has planned for sixteen within three 
years; they alone will cost $160,000,000. 
To man and keep them in commission, and 
to back them with cruisers of the new Invin- 
cible type, with destroyers and submarines — 
who can estimate the money required for a 
navy such as this? And this is not adequate. 
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GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN 

This sketch represents the respective numbers of German and British 
Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts afloat and expected to be afloat, 
at the close ot the yearsnamed. This is based on official statements. 
Last year Germany surprised the world by launching a ship the exist- 
ence of which was not known 


England has, it is true, two years’ start, but 
the Teutonic Power is swiftly catching up. 
The accompanying diagrams faithfully por- 
tray a situation that will amaze all who have 
not kept tally of the work of the German ship- 
yards. It is true that in battleships and 
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GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN 

This sketch represents the German and British Dreadnoughts com- 
pleted and expected to be completed, in the years named. This is the 
calculation of Brassey’s, the chief English naval authority 
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cruisers of the pre-Dreadnought and pre- 
Invincible type, England is and will remain 
vastly the superior; in total naval tonnage 
it is likewise and will remain far ahead. But 
Germany, which in 1907 had not a single new 
type battleship to match against England’s 
four Dreadnoughts, has within the two years 
launched seven (Nassau, Westfalen, Posen, 
Rheinland, Oldenburg, Siegjried, and Beowulf, 
which last named should be in the water by the 
time this article is in print) and has three more 
(Frithjof, Heimdall, Hildebrand) on the way. 
Meanwhile, England has launched four more 


S Maes a x 53 
GERMANY GREAT BRITAIN 
This sketch represents the German and British Cruiser-Battleships of 
the Invincible type, completed and expected to be completed, by the end of 
the years named. This is Brassey’s calculation 


— its lead of four ships has in two years been 
reduced to a lead of one. 

The expectation set up by their respective 
naval programmes is that at the close of next 
year there will be afloat ten German against 
twelve British Dreadnoughts. But it may be 
remembered that last year the British First 
‘Lord of the Admiralty astonished the nation 
by confessing that Germany had launched a 
battleship for which no provision had appeared 
in the German naval estimates, and of the 
existence of which the British Government was 
in ignorance. This illustrates the swiftness 
and secrecy with which Germans are building, 
and affords ground for the English suspicion 
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that the full extent of the German programme 
is not revealed. There has suddenly burst 
into activity on the German coast such ship- 
building yards as the imperial ones at Wil- 
helmshaven (swiftly improved till it is now 
in capacity second in the world), at Kiel, and 
Danzig; such private establishments as the 
Germania works at Kiel, which can build 
four great ships at once, the Weser works at 
Bremen, with capacity for five ships at a 
time, the Vulkan works at Hamburg and at 
Stettin. 

The case has even graver aspects. The 
celerity with which the German yards are 
working is such that by the close of 1g10 they 
will have completed the seven more dreadful 
Dreadnoughts named above. By that time 
Great Britain will have in commission the 
following ships of the new battle type: Dread- 
nought, Bellerophon, Temeraire, Superb, Col- 
lingwood, St. Vincent, Vanguard — seven. 
The moment is one to which informed 
Englishmen look forward with apprehension. 
Again: last year England possessed three 
cruiser-battleships of the revolutionary Invin- 
cible type; Germany none. Next year Eng- 
land will still have three; Germany two. 
In 1912 England will have another, making 
four in all; Germany will then have four. 

What we have here is already a kind of war- 
fare, a tacens bellum. Every one of these 
naval monsters, though it has never fired a 
shot, has already damaged the nation in sus- 
picion of which it was built —it has shed the 
blood of that nation’s taxpayers, and shed it 
copiously. Germany can stand it, perhaps, 
with complacency, for it is having the best of 
the duel. But imagine the emotions with 
which the English must begin to realize that 
the enormous expenditure which they are 
making cannot ensure them the command 
of the sea! Can anything be more certain 
than that England will repeat as a demand, 
what it proposed as a suggestion at the Second 
Hague Conference of 1907 — that the Powers 
agree to limit their naval armaments? 

Or anything more sure than that Germany 
will reject that demand? When Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman submitted his proposal 
in 1907, Germany not only refused to discuss 
it, but refused to enter the Conference if it 
were put on the calendar. When Kaiser and 
King met at Cronstadt in the autumn of 1908, 
and again when the King was at Berlin last 
spring, the London papers were full of rumors 
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that an agreement had been reached under 
which Germany promised to slacken its naval 
energy. A storm of protest and denial broke 
out in Germany, and an official statement 
was issued declaring that the German Govern- 
ment regarded its naval plans as a domestic 
matter which could not be discussed with 
another Power. 

Disappointed at The Hague, at Cronstadt, 
and at Berlin, the English may still a little 
longer hope, but when it is apparent, as it 
soon must be, that the day of the death of 
assured English naval supremacy is definitely 
in sight — let who can imagine the rage and 
terror of England. 

Great Britain must, moreover, take account 
of Austria with four Dreadnoughts building, 
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and Italy with four more. That means that a 
third or a half of the British navy must be sent 
back to the Mediterranean, to guard the road 
to India. Of its allies, Russia is contemptible 
from the standpoint of sea-power; and France, 
with monstrous scandals revealing corrupt 
construction and demoralized and disloyal per- 
sonnel, has fallen to a position about equal to 
that of Spain in 1896. In the last year, Japan 
has fallen from fourth to fifth place among the 
naval Powers; on its known programme, it 
will soon be sixth, Italy going ahead. 

And it is less than a twelve-month since 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, England’s 
highest-ranking and most-trusted naval officer, 
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exposed startling shortcomings in the British 
fleet, declaring that its boasted efficiency was 
a myth. He was forced to resign for his 
candor. Reform was immediately initiated, 
and may by now be thorough, but remembrance 
of the revelations of last spring is still dis- 
quieting to England’s friends. 

To a mind convinced that Germany’s naval 
activity is aimed at England, the island king- 
dom’s position must seem critical indeed; it 
is swiftly becoming desperate. England has, 
of course, no defense except its navy. Against 
the Kaiser’s army of 600,000 active garrisoned 
troops, and his reserve of 1,300,000 trained 
soldiers, England is able to oppose 265,000 
men — 140,000 of whom are abroad. Britain 
has nothing to correspond to the Continental 
“reserve.” The lately-organized “territorials”’ 
are as yet about as terrible a force as the “ boy 
scouts” and “girl scouts” who take Saturday 
half-holidays on Hampstead Heath. To talk 
of resisting invasion is ridiculous. England can 
never allow a hostile force to land on its soil. 

To add to anxiety, there is to-day housed in 
Cologne a monster airship which has already 
(May, 1909) made a journey, that, had it 
been directed toward the northwest, would 
have carried it not merely to London, but 
across the most densely-peopled part of Britain 
all the way to Liverpool, a journey the course 
of which it could have plotted on the surface 
of England with a path of ruin. Germans 
have lately subscribed a million and a half 
dollars for an airship building plant at Fried- 
richshafen. There will be certainly ten Zep- 
pelins in commission within twelve months. 
No gun exists that can be depended on to hit 
them. Military authorities believe that no 
defense against them can be devised. Out- 
side Germany and France, the world has not 
come to an understanding of the diabolical 
possibilities of this new engine of invasion. 

The English are: beginning to understand. 
When they do so fully, they will indeed know 
what panic means. When they do under- 
stand, such a fright as that caused by the 
phantom airship, that Flying Dutchman of 
the sky which for a week last summer mystified 
the land—such a practical joke as that might 
easily rouse the nation to a frenzied demand 
for swift launching of the North Sea fleet 
against the dreaded foe. 

Consider the position: England lies at the 
mercy of a German army, should one ever 
reach its shores. It has relied for generations 









































on its navy —its boast and pride; a navy so 
great that it was deemed that no combina- 
tion of two Powers could send fleets to face 
it. Suddenly it sees springing into existence, 
in the shipyards of the nation whose intentions 
it particularly fears, the elements of a German 
fleet which threatens to be, in a year or two, 
alone, a match for its own. Simultaneously 
it observes Italy and Austria, nations hereto- 
fore altogether without naval ambitions, pre- 
paring to build powerful fleets. It is pre- 
cisely as if Germany had said toits allies: “We 
are strong enough in land forces; I have army 
enough for all our purposes. What we need 
is battleships. Build you battleships, also. 
Don’t bother about your armies. I will see 
to all that.’ Looking about at its own allies 
and friends, England finds them losing ground 
on the water (to employ an Irishism), as fast 
as its possible foes are gaining it. 

Is this a position in which a proud people 
can quietly acquiesce? The British character 
has betrayed some new qualities lately — the 
quality of nervousness, for instance — but I 
mistake if it will see the national glory depart 
without an effort to retain it. 


ENGLAND SUBCONSCIOUSLY RESOLVED 


The considerations cited above do not imply 
that Germany really has designs against Great 
Britain. It is impossible to see what the 
northern neighbor could hope to gain by battle 
more than it is already gaining in peaceful 
competition. I have not found—one can 
only submit his personal observations on such 
a subject —I have not found Germans want- 
ing to fight Englishmen, or especially disliking 
them, or fearing their rivalry, or expecting 
any particular advantage even out of a victory 
over them. ‘To tell the truth, Germans hold 
Englishmen in something which one dislikes 
to call by so offensive a name as contempt. 
They do not even discuss the deterioration of 
English efficiency and influence; they assume 
it as a thing indisputable. Germans would 
be fools (and fools they are not) to fail to 
recognize the superiority to-day of their indus- 
trial and commercial situation. Perhaps they 
exaggerate it; at all events they do not lie 
awake nights worried by British competition. 
Politically, they regard England as already 
out of business. The ruling spirit of the 
German Foreign Office genuinely believes 
that in allying itself with Japan, Great Britain 
put itself outside the programme of the White 
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Powers; that Lord Landsdowne’s blunder 
destroyed the authority of Great Britain in 
Europe. The amiable Sir Edward Grey is 
hardly regarded abroad as he has been at 
home, or was, until the rout of British diplo- 
macy in the Balkan crisis last spring, when the 
two Kaisers snapped their fingers at London’s 
frenzied protests, and the Tsar (I happen to 
know that it was the Tsar personally who 
forced his ministers to the step) chose to sub- 
mit to Teutonic advice rather than accept 
English aid. The fall, before the Kaiser’s 
frown, of Delcassé, the French minister who 
brought about the entente cordiale with Great 
Britain, showed how impotent the island nation 
has grown in the councils even of allied Powers. 

It is, I believe, a profound, even a childish, 
error to fear that Germany cherishes against 
its island neighbor any design more sinister 
than defeat in the peaceful ways of trade. The 
November speech of Count Bernstorff was a 
complete answer to those who charge the 
Germans with vast colonial ambitions; Ger- 
many is finding too rich reward in the cultiva- 
tion of its own garden, the natural expansion 
of its home industries, and the peaceful con- 
quest of foreign markets. 

But it is mot an error to fear that Eng- 
land has subconsciously resolved that this 
peaceful expansion of German influence 
must be checked, if war will check it. Ger- 
many’s waxing means England’s waning. The 
British have two sound grievances against the 
Kaiser’s people: one commercial, the other 
political. The first was neatly summarized 
by a German diplomat who picked up a little 
object, perhaps a paper-knife, from a table 
in a London drawing room. Stamped upon 
it were the letters “M. I. G.” “There,” 
he commented, “is the Briton’s grievance 
against us— too many things are ‘Made in 
Germany.’ ”’ 

The Briton has another grievance: Since 
the day of Wolsey, it has been a fixed principle 
of England’s diplomacy to single out and op- 
pose the Power at the moment paramount 
on the Continent. For years it was the sworn 
enemy of France — till France lost its leading 
position. When Russia threatened to domi- 
nate Europe, it joined the “infidel enemy” of 
Russia. Only when the Hyperboreans were 
humiliated by Japan did it withdraw its hatred 
— to turn it upon Germany, now swiftly rising 
to dominance. Scrutinize British diplomacy, 
and you will find that always England is at 
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work against the Power paramount on the 
mainland. It is the instinct of self-preservation 
that teaches England that it cannot safely 
permit the integration of Continental Europe. 
Now, not since the triumphs of Napoleon has 
that been so threatened as it is to-day. The 
rise of the Deutsche Reich is the spectacular 
phenomenon of modern history. 

These are the things that underlie England’s 
belief in the inevitability of war, the true, half- 
unconscious motives of its hatred and its fear. 
England does not in its heart of hearts believe its 
own talk of Germany’s warlike intentions. But 
it shivers with a waking consciousness of its own. 


Such is the essential, historic ground upon 
which the mighty gladiators will sooner or later 
close in inevitable combat. The immediate 
dangers of the situation are primarily from 
the English side, and may be scientifically 
stated as consisting in: 

The liability of an explosion released by 
some accident acting on a national mind which 
has excited itself to a pathological point; or 

The more rational realization by a deterio- 
rating people of the necessity of an early and a 
swift effort to regain a prestige which is slip- 
ping from them. 
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A secondary danger threatens from the Ger- 
man side, and lies in the possibility that a 
nation with originally pacific intentions may 
be goaded to attack, by the conviction that 
it is itself about to be attacked. 

For an immense advantage will lie with the 
Power which launches the first blow. It is 
knowledge of this fact that multiplies many 
times the likelihood of hostilities: mutual 
suspicion which cannot afford to await verifi- 
cation will urge to prior action; England and 
Germany will each be impelled to strike, even 
without cause, by the conviction that the other 
is preparing to strike. It is conceivable that 
an unadvertised descent by the North Sea Fleet, 
now under the command of Sir William May, 
might, between a sun’s rising and setting, strike 
Germany’s arm powerless for offense; equally 
conceivable that a foggy night’s work by trans- 
ports or a swift journey by a Zeppelin might lay 
London at the mercy of its foe. It is almost 
quite certain that the first half of the conflict, 
the half which all the rest of it would be only 
a struggle to atone for, would be a bolt out of 
the darkness on a surprised enemy — a mere 
moment of agony while the world’s heart 
stopped beating. Then might follow— but who 
dare prophesy the course of an epic conflict? 
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VIII 
A VISIT TO THE OLD HOME 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


Y FATHER had been begging me for 
M years to come home to Ireland and 
say good-bye to him; so, in 1gor, I 

made the journey. 

I hadn’t been in the old home long before 
the alley was filled with neighbors, curious to 
have a look at “ould Jamie’s son who was a 
clargymaan.”’ I went to the door and shook 


hands with everybody in the hope that they 
would go away and leave me with my own. 
But nobody moved. They stood and stared 
for several hours. 
when ye weren’t th’ height av a creepie 
said one woman, who was astounded that I 
couldn’t call her by name. 


“*Deed I mind ye fine 


1»? 


“Aye,” said another, ‘“’deed ye were 
fond o’ th’ Bible, an’ no wundther yer a 
clargymaan!”’ 

A dozen old women “minded” as many 
different things of my childhood. I finally 
dismissed them with this phrase, as I dropped 
easily into the vernacular: “Shure, we’d invite 
ye all t’ tay, but there’s only three cups in the 
house!” 

My sister Mary and her four children lived 
with my father. We shut and barred the door 
when the neighbors left and sat down to “tay,”’ 
which consisted of potatoes and buttermilk. 
Mary had been trying to improve on the old 
days, but I interposed; and together we went 
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through the old régime. Father took the pot 
of potatoes to the old shoemaker’s tub in which 
he used to steep the leather. There he drained 
them — then put them on the fire for a minute 
to allow the steam to escape. 

“T’m going to ‘kep’ them,” I said, and they 
both laughed. 

‘“‘Oh, heavens, don’t!” he said; “shure they 
don’t ‘kep’ pirtas in America.” 

“T’m not in America now,” I answered. I 
circled as much of the little bare table as I 
could with my arms to keep the potatoes from 
rolling off. He dumped them in a heap in the 
centre; they rolled up against my arms and 
breast and I pushed them back. Mary cleared 
a space for a small pile of salt and the butter- 
milk bowls. 

“We'll haave a blessin’ by a rale ministher 
th’ night,” Mary said. 

“Oh, yis, that’s thrue enough,” my father 
said, “but Alec minds th’ time whin it was 
blessin’ enough to hev th’ Murphies — don’t 
ye, boy?” 

After “tay” I tacked a newspaper over the 
lower part of the window, my father lit the 
candle, Mary put a few turf on the fire, and 
we sat as we used to sit so many years ago. 
My father was so deaf that I had to shout to 
make him hear, and nearly everything that I 
said could be heard by the neighbors in the 
alley, many of whom sat around the door to 
hear whatever they could of the story of 
the magic land beyond the sea. 

The old man sighed often and occasionally 
there were tears in Mary’s eyes; and there 
were times when the past surged through my 
mind with such vividness that I could only 
look vacantly into the white flame of the peat 
fire. Once, after.a long silence, my father 
spoke — his voice trembling: “Oh,” he said, 
“if she cud just have weathered through till 
this day!” 

“Aye,” Mary said, “but how do ye know 
she isn’t jist around here somewhere, any- 
way 2?” 

“Aye,” the old man said as he nodded his 
head, “ ’deed that’s thrue for you, Mary, she 
may!” He took his black cutty pipe out of 
his mouth and gazed at me for a moment. 

“What d’ye mind best about her?” 

“TI mind a saying she had that has gone 
through life with me.” 

““Tvery day makes its own throuble?’” 

“No, not that; something better. She used 
to say so often, ‘It’s nice to be nice.’ ”’ 
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“ Aye, I mind that,”’ he said. 

“Then,” I continued, “on Sundays when 
she was dressed and her nice tallied cap on her 
head, I thought she was the purtiest woman 
I ever saw!” 

“?*Deed, maan, she was that!” 

When bedtime came I took a small lap-robe 
from my suit-case — spread it on the hard mud 
floor, rolled some other clothes as a pillow, 
and lay down to rest. . Sleep came slowly, but 
I was not alone; for around me were the forms 
and faces of other days. 

The next day I visited the scene of my boy- 
hood’s vision—I went through the woods 
where I had my first full meal. I visited the 
old church; but the good Rector was gathered 
to his fathers. It was all a day-dream; it was 
like going back to a former incarnation. Along 
the road on my way home I discovered the most 
intimate friend of my boyhood —the boy 
with whom I had gathered faggots, played 
“shinny,” and gone bird-nesting. He was 
“nappin’” stones. He did not recognize my 
voice but his curiosity made him throw down 
his hammer, take off the glasses that protected 
his eyes, and stare at me. Then he knew me. 

“Maan, yer changed,” he said, “aren’t 
you ?” 

“And you?” 

“Och, shure, I’m th’ same ould sixpence!” 

“Except that you’re older!” There was a 
look of disappointment on his face. 

“Maan,” he said, “ye talk like quality — 
d’ye live among thim?” 

I explained something of my changed life; 
I told of my work and what I had tried to do 
and I closed with an account of the vision in 
the fields not far from were we sat. 

“Aye,” he would say occasionally, “aye, 
‘deed it’s quare how things turn out.” 

When I ended the story of the vision he said: 
“Ve haaven’t forgot how t’ tell a feery story 
— ye wor good at that!” 

“Bob” hadn’t read a book or a newspaper 
in all those years. He got his news from the 
men who stopped at his stone-pile to light their 
pipes; what he didn’t get there he got at the 
cobbler’s while his brogues were being patched, 
or at the barber’s when he went for his weekly 
shave. We talked each other out in half an 
hour. A wide gulf was between us: it was a 
gulf in the realm of mind. 

The following Sunday I told my father we 
were going to church. 

“Not me!” he said. 
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“Oh, yes,” I coaxed; “just this once with 
me.” 

“What th’ divil’s the use whin I haave a 
praycher t’ m’silf.” 

“T am to be the preacher at the church.” 

“Och, but that’s a horse ov another color, 
bedad. Shure thin Ill go.” 

When my father saw me in a Geneva gown, 
his eyes were filled with tears. . 

He never heard a word of the sermon, but 
as we emerged from the church into the street 
he put his arms around my neck and, kissing 
me, said: 

“Och, boy, if God wud only take me now 
I'd be happy!” 

Though he was very feeble, I took him to 
Scotland with me to visit my brothers and 
sisters; and there I left him. As the hour of 
farewell drew near he wanted to have me 
alone, all to himself. 
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“Ve couldn’t stay at home awhile? Shure 
I'll be goin’ in a month or two.” 

“Ah, that’s impossible, father.’ 
his head. 

“D’ye believe Pll know her whin I go? 
God wudn’t shut me out from her for th’ things 
I’ve done ‘ 

“Of course He won’t.” 

“He wudn’t be so d—n niggardly, wud 
He?” 

“Never!” 

He fondled my hands as if I were a child. 
The hour drew nigher. He had so many 
questions to ask, but the inevitableness of the 
situation struck him dumb. We were on the 
platform; and the train was about to move 
out. I made a motion; he gripped me tightly, 
whispering in my ear: 

“Ask God wunst in a while to let me be 
with yer mother — will ye, boy?” 


He hung 





HAPPY HUMANITY 


THE STORY OF A COOPERATIVE EXPERIMENT IN HOLLAND THAT FAILED BECAUSE 
THE CLASS-HATRED OF ITS BENEFICIARIES EXCLUDED PROPER LEADERSHIP 


BY 


FREDERIK VAN EEDEN 


MU , NHE first attempt to increase human 
happiness, into which my natural in- 
clination led me, was that of amusing 

other people and myself by writing little 

plays, verses, and essays. But while nursing 

a school friend who died from tuberculosis, 

I found that amusement alone would not do. 

In Holland, to be an author or a poet was 
not considered a real profession, nor an honor- 
able and sufficient way of making a living. 

However distinct my calling and my talent 

may have been, none of my acquaintances — 

and I myself least of all — ever thought of me 
as a professional poet. It became more and 
more clear to me that mankind wanted also 

some more tangible and practical help — so I 

became a doctor of medicine. I need not be 

sorry for this. It gave me the contact with 


actual life which most poets lack, to the detri- 
ment of their art. 
In the art of healing, I soon found that undue 


attention was given to the subordinate part 
of the human being, the physical, bodily part 
— while the immense importance and power 
of the so-called psychical part, the soul, was 
neglected. 

This conviction made me reverse — so to 
say — the tactics of the art of healing. Fol- 
lowing up the discoveries of some scientific 
Frenchmen, I initiated, with a colleague of 
mine, the novel method of healing known 
as psycho-therapy, called so by us for the 
first time. 

In 1895, after eight years’ practice, I began 
to feel dissatisfied with my work. Yet I was 
very successful in my practice, and our clinic 
in Amsterdam was steadily prospering, and is 
until this day. The rhymes and stories con- 
tinued to come, in leisure hours — and yet 
this seemed not enough as my contribution to 
the advent of Happy Humanity. 

I realized that humanity was very far from 
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happiness, indeed. I found misery every- 
where — even where it was supposed not to be, 
among the fortunate, the wealthy. ‘They were 
envied by the poor, and yet their happiness was 
of a very low and objectionable sort. ‘They 
could eat big dinners, live in fine houses, enter- 
tain guests, travel, buy works of art — and 
yet they lacked real satisfaction. ‘They lacked 
the highest spiritual joys — enthusiasm, ele- 
vation, freedom of mind, wisdom — and they 
generally lacked health — health physical and 
psychical. 

They came to me to be treated. I could 
temporarily alleviate their troubles, but I 
could not help them permanently. Their 
mode of life was in the way. They lived the 
unnatural, unhealthful, despicable life of idle, 
useless people. They were parasites on the 
tree of humanity, sucking the sap out of it and 
not thriving on it themselves, making the tree 
wither and turning its healthy juice into poison. 

At that time I was impressed by another 
alarming symptom of social disease — the 
unemployed. The tremendous absurdity of 
the fact that able, healthy people were starv- 
ing for want of work, while idle, useless people 
were growing sick by too much leisure and 
luxury and too little labor —this struck me 
like a blow in the face. It has struck many 
people before and later; but the blow seems 
more to stun than to awaken them. 

I became wide awake to this fact of enor- 
mous importance, that at least go per cent. of 
the misery of mankind is not necessary. It is 
only the result of bad order, bad organization, 
inertia, laxity, indifference. 

I was not indifferent, and resolved not to be 
lax, but to use all the strength that I could dis- 
pose of. I began by making a proposition 


to my countrymen that they should establish - 


farms, owned and supported by the state, where 
every man out of work should be able to find 
useful employment, under good supervision 
and management. They should produce prin- 
cipally those goods that they could use them- 
selves, and work more for their own consump- 
tion than for the market, forming in this way 
a sort of productive codperation. Of course, 
I foresaw that this would imply an annual 
deficit, to be paid by the Government, but I 
considered that this money would be well 
spent. My proposition compared fairly well 
with that made by William Thompson in 
1830, though at that time I had never heard 
his name. 





Mr. Thompson’s book, “Practical Direc- 
tions for the Needy and Economical Estab- 
lishment of Communities on the Principles of 
Mutual Coéperation,” is still worth reading; 
it is the most sensible and natural answer of 
an unsophisticated, undogmatic mind to the 
alarming cry of the social miseries. It is full 
of good, even practical sense. When Thomp- 
son died, he left all his property in the hands 
of aboard of trustees in order that they should 
try a practical experiment with it according 
to his views. But Thompson’s relatives inter- 
fered and started a law-suit, which lasted for 
seventeen years, and by that time all the 
money was gone. Moral: Don’t try experi- 
ments after your death, when relations and 
lawyers are still alive. 

We know that several more or less similar 
experiments have failed. But we know, all of 
us, that the present evils of society are not 
necessary and could be mended. We know 
that, just as certainly as we know that the 
North Pole exists and can be reached. What 
then can be an excuse for stopping experi- 
ments so long as the goal is not attained? Has 
failure ever been proof of impossibility? Was 
success not always preceded by failure? 

It will not be astonishing to hear that my 
most violent opponents were those who called 
themselves Socialists. We had at that time 
two kinds of them, the Social Democrats and 
the Anarchists. The first wanted to get hold 
of the Government and then change every- 
thing for the better simply by legislation. 
The anarchists despised and condemned all 
sorts of legislation, and hoped to cure society 
by abolishing all rules and rulers, so that every- 
thing would turn right by individual sense of 
justice and equity. 

Curing society by legislation seemed to me 
like changing the wind by turning the weather- 
cock. Laws are the fixation and confirmation 
of customs; they may impose the good cus- 
toms of a part of society on the whole body of 
it, but they can never, or very rarely, start 
the initial wave of a deep, new current. 

This is what I realized after the failure 
of my writings to make an impression. ‘Then 
I addressed myself to the laboring classes, who 
seemed to be more conscious of, and who were 
the worst sufferers under, the social disorder. 
They were, moreover, used to work and hard- 
ships, and I expected more efficiency in the 
sober worker than in the spoiled parasite. 

I went around my country and spoke to 
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the workmen, telling them as plainly and 
clearly as I could that if they were aware that 
a small minority of idle rich were living at 
their expense, cheating them out of the prod- 
uct of their labor, there could be only one very 
simple remedy. They must unite, workers 
with workers, manual and intellectual, and 
work only for those that worked for them, 
excluding thereby the drones and the parasites. 

No envy, no hatred, no class-feeling or 
class struggle would be of any use, I said. I 
had found that rich people who did not work 
but lived at the expense of others were not really 
and thoroughly happy, but were sometimes 
more to be pitied than the deceived worker. 
If they really subsisted on other men’s labor, 
they would, of course, starve and be left in the 
cold as soon as these laborers, manual or intel- 
lectual, stopped working for them. That 
would only serve them right. 

When I told this, it seemed to me that this 
would appeal to any normal mind of average 
understanding. And I hoped to steer clear 
of Socialistic denominations, dogmas, and 
fanaticisms. The persistent trouble, in all 
my experiments, has been the struggle with 
creeds and doctrines. 

In 1898, I began to feel that my theories 
would be valueless unless tested by practice. 
Though I was not at all a rich man, and had to 
live principally on what I earned as a doctor 
and a writer, I saw my chance of trying on a 
small scale an interesting and _ instructive 
experiment. 

I bought, with the help of a friend — who 
left me alone very soon afterward — about 
thirty acres, and tried to get a group of people 
together who would stand by me in an effort 
to do away with the iniquity in our way of 
living. 

My reasoning was thus: It is impossible for 
any man in our present society to give up all 
unfair means of getting his subsistence. He 
is dependent, in a thousand trifles, on the 
work of others. He can not free himself 
entirely from the intricate issue of social insti- 
tutions and activities. ‘The only way for him 
to keep entirely free from direct or indirect 
dishonesty would be to live, like Robinson 
Crusoe, on his own patch of land, by the 
work of his own hands. This was done, so 
far as I knew, by only one man — David 
Henry Thoreau. And in honor of his high- 


minded example I called my place ‘“‘ Walden.” 
But even Thoreau had to give up his heroic 
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effort, and I did not at all agree with his con- 
tempt of machinery and modern industry. 
On the contrary, I wished to try, by bringing 
together several people with the same desire 
for justice as Thoreau had, to alleviate the 
hardships of a sober life and to start, on a 
small scale, a newer, better organization. 
It would be, of course, no complete change, 
but a transitional form, going as far as our per- 
sonal endeavors would enable us. We would 
lessen the burden of social guilt by living as 
plainly and soberly as possible, and by try- 
ing to produce as much as we could of the 
necessities of life. 

We were to have the soil in common, to pro- 
duce only useful goods that we could con- 
sume ourselves, to sell in the market what we 
could not use, and live as simply as we could. 
My hope was that others would follow our 
example, and that mutual codperation would 
enable us to get more comfort, better produc- 
tion, and a larger market among our fellow- 
workers. 

I confess that, having been a poet and a 
doctor thus far, without any business experi- 
ence, my experiment was a rather clumsy 
one, especially the selection of the first workers. 
I accepted several people who proved to be 
quite useless after a short time. There came 
to me a crowd of those well-meaning but 
absolutely incapable idealists, sentimentalists, 
and semi-cranks, who usually form these little 
groups. I did not see then, as I do now, the 
harm of allowing them to join on trial. Their 
unpractical ideas spoiled all the work and kept 
the good workers away. Some of them were 
absolutely corrupt, selfish idlers, who simply 
wanted to have a good time at my expense. 

There was a big house on the place, where 
one or two families and the unmarried people 
could live. Moreover, we built some six or 
seven smaller houses for the married people. 
Our principle product was, in the beginning, 
vegetables. We also baked, in a very primi- 
tive oven, a pure kind of wheat-bread, which 
proved to be excellent and was soon in demand 
in the near village of Bussum. Gradually we 
extended the bakery, and it grew very quicky 
into a fairly prosperous business which could 
support the whole colony. We began by giving 
wages on a communistic basis — not accord- 
ing to the work done but according to the needs 
of the worker and his family. This was kept 
up for several years, but it proved to be unsatis- 
factory. The bakers complained that the 


























gardeners reduced their income by their 
inefficiency. We had to separate the two 
accounts and pay each man in his own trade 
what the sale of the goods warranted. 

It was several years before the colony was 
self-supporting. We had endless troubles and 
quarrels, most of them caused by the doc- 
trinaires, who objected to all business methods 
as being “capitalistic,” and who used all the 
power of insinuation and slander when I had 
to compel them to leave. 

As an experiment it was very instructive, and 
it cured many a hot-headed idealist of his 
illusions about an immediate democratic or 
anarchistic régime. In fact, it very soon became 
clear to me that democracy and common 
ownership could not be realized at once, but 
would have to be learned by a long, severe, 
and careful education. 

The whole place, being considered as com- 
mon property — though still practically my 
own — was badly neglected; everybody left 
the care to somebody else, and put the blame 
on the others. I now saw and could demon- 
strate plainly that good management is wanted 
even among those who pretend to be Socialists 
and upholders of liberty and democracy. Their 
idea of liberty amounted very often to “doing 
as they pleased,’ which was not always as it 
pleased others. 

I saw that they needed authority; that they 
had not yet become of age in the full human 
sense. ‘They lacked the feeling of respon- 
sibility, the true knowledge of their own capa- 
bilities, and the full self-possession that 
entitles men to the rights of true liberty. In 
order to keep the experiment going, I had to 
use my own authority, with the natural result 
that I was called a tyrant and a despot. 

In all this, however, there was no real dan- 
ger. Our deficit did not amount to more 
than what I could supply by my literary work. 
As I had kept the title in my own hands, 
I could gradually supplant the undesirable 
workers by better ones. ‘This was, of course, 
called a violation of the democratic constitu- 
tion, but, as I was paying the deficit, all were 
aware that I had a certain right to do this. In 
1905, after three or four difficult years, things 
began to brighten up, and we commenced to 
make profits, especially through the bakery. 

But in the meanwhile I had been working 
along other lines and began to navigate more 
dangerous waters. It was never my aim to 
create only a little idyllic group in a corrupt 
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world. If the experiment would not spread 
and be universally imitated, I would consider 


.it a failure. So I started a company, called 
“The Society for the Common Ownership of 


the Soil,” with the object of forming more 
groups like Walden, either agricultural or indus- 
trial, each working after its own best intuition 
and codperating by the interchange of prod- 
ucts. Each group was to be quite free to 
choose its own organization, with observance 
of the general aim of the society, that is, the 
exclusion of parasites, of commercial deceit, 
and of exploitation of the workers. 

I may point out here the absurdity of the 
often-heard contention that this aim cannot 
be realized, that it demands a perfection of 
human nature which has not yet been reached. 
This contention can only be caused by an 
erroneous conception of the true aim. People 
who say this have in their minds something 
like a final perfection of organization, a kind of 
ideal anarchy wherein everybody knows his 
own place and power, and produces the highest 
efficiency and order without being driven to it 
by authority. ‘This, of course, is beyond 
human nature as we know it now, though no 
one can say what centuries of experiment and 
education may do. What we need now is only 
the exclusion of a common abuse of power. 

In order to do this, we need not abolish 
authority and good management. And who 
could have a sound argument for the conten- 
tion that an organization based on the prin- 
ciples of just rewards for labor, on common 
ownership of the sources of wealth, and on 
the exclusion of idleness, cannot be realized 
under strict authority, severe business-like 
methods, and excellent management ? 

This is the main point at issue. In my view, 
there is no excuse for the powerful members 
of our society, be they political men and legis- 
lators or well-meaning wealthy men, if they do 
not proceed energetically in experimenting 
until these worst flaws of our social organiza- 
tion, these terrible scourges of mankind — para- 
sitism, exploitation of the weak and poor, 
commercial deceit, and high-paid idleness 
—are abolished. 

This “Society for the Common Ownership 
of the Soil” is still in existence in Holland. 
To it belong, perhaps, a dozen groups of 
workers, either industrial or agricultural. They 
try to combine their activity in the codpera- 
tive way, but all of them suffer from the same 
evil. They are constituted for the larger part 
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by what are called “Socialists,” who are more 
or less dogmatic. They have no good man- 
agement because they can not find good mana- 
gers; if they could, they would perhaps not 
obey them. Good managers are not to be 
found among the men of their creed. Besides, 
good managers want good salaries, and this is 
against Socialistic principles onee more. It is 
“capitalistic.” So their groups are still small, 
powerless concerns, having no social import- 
ance, and kept afloat with great difficulty. 

Seeing this, I wanted to take another course, 
in order to proceed more rapidly. In 1903 
an opportunity offered itself. I had then 
taken an active part in the great railroad 
strike, which ended in a complete disaster. 
I had told the strikers that I did not believe 
in the possibility of a thorough reorganization 
of society by means of strikes, but that I had 
joined them because their cause seemed just. 
After the defeat, about 2,000 families were 
locked out; I felt my responsibility and tried 
to raise money for relief of the women and 
children. I organized a group of locked-out 
laborers and had them collect small weekly 
sums from the workmen who could spare a 
few cents. We divided Amsterdam into five 
districts. I addressed the people in each dis- 
trict and the collectors soon brought in a few 
hundred dollars every week. This was not 
much, but it was at least something. 

After some months I resolved to use part of 
the collected money to buy goods in a codper- 
ative way. Each contributor received a book- 
let and special stamps with my signature to 
the amount of the sum given. I rented a shop, 
filled it with household goods; and when a con- 
tributor had his booklet filled with stamps 
to the amount of two dollars or more, he was 
allowed to change it for some household article. 
In this codperation I used the locked-outs as 
collectors, shopkeepers, delivery men, and so on. 

This plan worked so well that I had at the 
end of the first year more than 40,000 contrib- 
utors, a weekly collection of about $2,000, and 
200 employees in the business. We provided 
the customers with clothing, household articles, 
fuel, and other necessities. My idea was to 
combine with this the agricultural and indus- 
trial production of Walden, and to find thus a 
larger market for our bread and vegetables. 
In addition to this, I bought a dairy farm 
with some sixty acres of pasture land, hoping 
to provide my 40,000 customers with butter 
and milk. 
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All this was sound and sensible, and if con- 
ducted on safe business lines it would surely 
have succeeded. But here the difficulties 
began. In each branch of this codperation I 
wanted an expert manager, but I had only 
locked-out railroad men, engineers, and con- 
ductors. I knew that this would lead to a 
deficit, and I was prepared to pay it for one 
year; but I resolved to get the right managers 
in the meanwhile. 

Then my employees began to obstruct me 
in my endeavors to help them. They called 
themselves Socialists, and were opposed to all 
“outsiders.” They had been educated in the 
notion of “class-war,” and this notion proved 
to be their own undoing. Any manager who 
was more or less a gentleman, a “bour- 
geois,” was considered as a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing. ‘The employees all wanted the same 
salary, whatever work they did, and the salary 
that a concern that was not even self-support- 
ing could afford to pay did not attract first- 
rate managers. 

In some respects, these people showed 
admirable qualities. For instance, they all 
voted for reduction of their salary when I told 
them that they had to choose between that 
and reduction of the number of employees. 
On the other hand, they were obstinate in 
their opposition to “outsiders.”” When I had 
succeeded in getting a capable man — and I 
found more than one willing to work for a 
lower price than he could get in the ordinary 
labor market — the other employees began a 
regular war of obstruction against him until he 
gave up the job in despair. These strikers used 
their old strike tactics against me, who worked 
only for their good. This was the result of 
the teachings of the class-war Socialists. 

I struggled for three years, but of course the 
customers were illy served and the credit of 
the whole enterprise was badly shaken. The 
second year gave another deficit, though a 
much smaller one. Then a man came who 
promised to set matters all right, and he 
seemed to be the man to do it; but he proved 
to be the cause of final ruin. More than one 
shrewd business man made the same mistake 
about that very man. He was young, ex- 
tremely active, thoroughly honest, and sincere. 
But he was reckless and over-confident in 
himself and some glib fellows who made easy 
sport of him. 

Trusting to his ability, I retired for a few 
weeks’ vacation in Germany, devoting my- 
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self to literary work. When I came back, 
with a finished drama in my pocket, I saw at 
once that he had struck the final blow and that 
the end was near. My new general manager, 
instead of carefully limiting the business until 
the leaks were stopped, had extended it in a 
most reckless way, establishing a new store- 
house and buying out another firm, which had 
started a similar organization. 

This competitive firm was started a year 
before by some people who had been in our 
own concern, but had been obliged to leave. 
They knew our method and organization, and 
imitated it with some apparent success. As 
a matter of fact, their structure was still less 
solid than ours. Not trusting my own experi- 
ence as a business man, I had refused the 
temptation to buy up other firms, though I had 
several offers, and I had warned my new gen- 
eral-manager. But he was exuberant when 
our rivals came to him and said that they 
wanted to surrender, as they felt they could not 
fight him. Very much flattered, he agreed 
to conditions which later turned out to be a 
swindle. 

Within six months of the installation of the 
new management, the debts of the firm had 
grown from $20,000 to $100,000, and the 
weekly contributions did not increase. To 
raise capital under these circumstances was 
out of the question, and payments were stopped. 
In order to continue the sale of goods to the 
poor people, who would have made a tre- 
mendous rush to get back their small savings, 
I induced a meeting of the big creditors to give 
me a delay. They even consented to supply 
a part of their account as new capital. I 
myself ventured another $10,000 to save the 
situation. I had just received some money 
by a legacy. 

But it was too late. In a few months 
more bankruptcy was declared. The judges, 
convinced of my disinterestedness, treated me 
fairly and allowed a transaction which would 
have seemed very suspicious in any other case. 
The case was very difficult, as the 40,000 con- 
tributors, who all had given small sums in 
advance, had to be considered as creditors. 
Most of them were laborers, and to pay them 
off with 30 per cent., like the big creditors, 
would have caused something like an uproar, 
and would have discredited me for ever. So 
I was allowed to buy from the firm all the 
stores and goods on my private name, prom- 
ising to pay off the big creditors with 30 per 
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cent. and the small contributors with 100 per 
cent. Then the bankruptcy was raised. 

This transaction cost me $100,000, but the 
small holders were all paid off until the last 
cent, and their confidence in me remained 
unshaken. I sold the shops and goods to dif- 
ferent people, and transferred the organization, 
in the form of a savings-bank, to the young 
general-manager, in whose honesty I had 
always continued to believe. He is running 
that business still, and after the severe lesson 
which he had, at my, cost, he now manages to 
make it pay. The stores are still prosperous 
in other hands, and without any codperative 
character. ‘The lesson was not less severe to 
me, as the sum IJ had to pay surpassed my 
means by more than half — and I, who never 
had a debt worth mentioning in my life, will 
be obliged to work very hard and live very 
soberly if I see my debts paid off before I die. 

The property of Walden became heavily 
mortgaged in the course of this affair. It 
never rains but it pours. An excellent manager 
for the Walden plant, whom I had succeeded 
in getting accepted by the colonists, took his 
leave the next day after my situation had 
become known. Then the colonists them- 
selves began to make trouble. Out of my 
legacy I had built a fine electric plant, pro- 
viding the whole colony with light, which cost 
me some $20,000. But the bakers for whom 
I had built it secretly established a smaller 
concern of their own in the village; they took 
with them their savings, and, what was more 
important, their customers, leaving in my 
hands a costly installation without workmen 
and without market. In this way the only 
source of revenue which was left to me besides 
my own labor was cut off. My short career as 
a capitalist had lasted about nine months, and 
I had to begin anew, with a considerable 
account on the wrong side of my ledger. 

All this was supremely unpleasant, especially 
because it touched my nearest relatives, whom 
I could not keep out of the trouble and 
who were not consoled by my belief that 
I had done something of importance and 
instruction for the benefit of mankind. They 
had to share my responsibility without shar- 
ing my convictions. 

Had I been a young man I would have con- 
sidered it all as belonging to the necessary 
vicissitudes and hardships of the struggle for 
success. Many an experienced man of busi- 
ness, when I told my story, has said, smiling: 
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“Well, this is the usual apprenticeship, the 
ordinary school we all had to pass before we 
learned how to select and manage men, and to 
make a business successful.” 

To me, devoted to art and science and 
being beyond the middle of my life, it was 
a different thing. Most of all, I was annoyed 
by the attitude of the public who could not see, 
of course, that all this misfortune had nothing 
to do with the truth of my contentions, with 
the possibility of the thing I had in mind. 

On the other hand, exactly because I was 
not a business man but a man of science, and 
because I felt conscious of the purity of my 
aims, I found it all the easier to bear. 

In my medical practice I often had occa- 
sion to treat business men who were entirely 
broken down by the same sort of misfortune. 
Having worked strenuously for their own bene- 
fit, a serious failure made them lose all interest 
in life and see no other end but suicide. I 
had known such cases, being sometimes unable 
to keep them from the final act of despair, and 
I had wondered how a man could want to die 
in such an interesting position. 

Far more interesting was this position to me, 
who had never given much attention to the 
financial part of life. It was all full of instruc- 
tion, widening my views, testing my convictions, 
but not shaking in the least my faith in the 
ultimate success of future experiments. 

The most wholesome and direct result of my 
work was the impression it made on the labor- 
ing class. Of course, the partisans of the 
different Socialistic creeds believed their leaders 
and put the blame on me. A good partisan 
must be proof against facts and arguments, 
however irrefutable. But the laborer of aver- 
age common sense and independent judgment 
now saw it demonstrated that in matters of 
business — on which we all have to rely for 
our subsistence — good intentions, honest 
principles, and strenuous effort are not suffh- 
cient. Minds of organizing power are wanted, 
and they are not to be found among the labor- 
ing class because the great demand for their 
abilities makes them quickly rise above it, 
and come to wealth and power. 

The clear-minded laborer now saw the 
stupid absurdity of the “class-hatred” which 
excluded those powerful men whose capabili- 
ties were absolutely needed to make a new 
productive organization successful. He also 


saw how absurd was the contention of those 
idealists who supposed that by a general strike, 
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by abolishing all authority and all law, man- 
kind as it is now could attain order and efh- 
ciency by itself. 

Of course, this had been wie many times 
before, but it had been said by more or less 
interested people —by business men, politi- 
cians, economists, all under suspicion of con- 
servative or selfish tendencies. In my case 
there could be no such suspicions. I had 
given ample proof of my devotion to the cause 
of the struggling workers. ‘There never was 
good reason to doubt my sincerity. So these 
convictions, freely expressed by me as the 
result of my personal experience — and pub- 
lished in a small weekly paper originally 
started by me—struck both laborers and 
business men with force. 

I agreed to the necessity of able manage- 
ment, severe discipline, business-like methods, 
but at the same time I did not deviate one 
hair’s-breadth from the indicated course, the 
liberation of the oppressed poor, the abolish- 
ment of the social abuses, the end of the empire 
of rank plutocracy. 

There appeared to me, however, no chance 
to make another effort in Holland. All that 
I could do there —and what I am actually 
doing there now —is to keep Walden going, 
under its heavy obligations, to reorganize it 
under my personal ownership and direction 
in order to satisfy my creditors. 

But for the next experiment I looked toward 
the great country of experiments, where free- 
dom is in the making, where there is no lack 
of energy, plenty of good-will and optimism, 


and a great number of able, well-intentioned - 


men. 

America, moreover, offers opportunities like 
no other country in the world. Though an 
organization of the kind I had in mind could 
be carried through anywhere, if the right men 
were found to do it, the chances of success 
would be greatly increased if we could find 
one of those favorable occasions where busi- 
ness is known to prosper even in average hands. 

So I came to America, and I felt that if 
I could make my troubles and sorrows useful 
and fruitful here, there would be no loss of 
money nor of effort. 

Thus far, America has not disappointed 
me. I have found the opportunity — and 
more, I have found the men. 
have no doubt, the money will come in due 
time. The details of the new plan I hope to 
give in the next article. 








After this, I: 














IRRIGATION, WHICH HAS- MAINTAINED EGYPT SINCE THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION 
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FOURTH ARTICLE 
OUR WEALTH IN SWAMP AND DESERT 


LAND FOR MILLIONS OF RICH FARMS TO BE RECLAIMED BY DRAINAGE 
AND IRRIGATION. THE URGENT NEED OF REFORMING THE LAND LAWS 


JAMES J. HILL 


HE water on the earth’s surface, beneath 
it, and suspended in the atmosphere 
above it is a very important natural 

resource. While less than 3 per cent. of 
our food supply is drawn directly from river, 
lake, and ocean, the whole of it depends upon 
water in one form or another. Without that, 
no soil can bring forth any form of life. It 
is the universal and indispensable fertilizer. 
But, like everything else in the physical world, 
it follows laws of its own. Man must adapt 


the distribution of water, by which the earth’s 
productiveness is regulated, to suit his needs. 
Where there is too much for profitable cultiva- 
tion, he must draw off the surplus; where 
there is too little, he must bring in enough for 
the support of plant and animal life. Upon 
such control of water supply depend the habit- 
ability of much of the earth’s surface and its 
contribution to the total stock of wealth. 
Irrigation and drainage, therefore, stand in a 
fundamental relation to national development. 
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A CANAL IN EGYPT 


Where 5,000,000 acres of irrigated land supports 7,000,000 people 
’ 













Soviet as Seah on 





The people of the United States are interested | 
in both in proportion to the extent of its area i 
which can be made useful to man only by the Hi 
drainage ditch or the irrigating canal. i 

It is singular that we should have begun 
systematically so late and only after so much ‘ 
persuasion the practice of two of the oldest | 
agricultural arts. The origin of each is lost IRRIGATION IN ARIZONA : 
in antiquity. Scarcely a mound is opened in An increasing population depends upon its extension 





Syria, disclosing the site of some prehistoric 
city, without exposing remains of conduits and 
other irrigating appliances. In the arid parts 
of the Western hemisphere similar ruins show 
that irrigation was an applied science on this 
continent ages before the white race occupied it. 
A large portion of the most productive land in 
England was, within historic time, bog, fen, and 
morass. ‘To relieve the land of an excess, to 





























BAHR YOUSSEF THE BEAR RIVER CANAL 


Which the Egyptians say was buiit by Joseph Near Salt Lake City, Utah. Built by Brigham Young 
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Courtesy of Raphael Pumpelly 


AN IRRIGATION CANAL FROM THE ZERAFSHAN RIVER IN CENTRAL ASIA 
The site, so far as is now known, of the earliest occurrence of organized town life and agriculture and where it has 
existed continuously since, supported by irrigation ; 


supply a deficiency of water, have been first 
needs of each people in its turn, according 
to the topography, soil, and climate of the 
country it inhabited. 

Through several generations the land supply 
of the United States was so ample that every 
man might choose for himself from tracts where 
nature had done for him the work of adjusting 


water supply to the needs of plant life. It is 
only as the area of public land contracts, as 
population presses, as recourse is had to less 
productive soils, that we begin to resort to 
those other tracts, generally containing some 
of the richest and choicest lands, which are 
either saturated or water-starved beyond the 
point of profitable cultivation. 






































Courtesy of Bureau of Plant Industry 


A GARDEN IN NORTH CHINA 


Where irrigation has been practised for thousands of years 
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THE IRRIGATION WORKS OF THREE GOVERNMENTS 


(1) The main canal of Canada’s 3,000,000 acre reclamation project. (2) The opening of the United States’ Truckee- 
Carson project (Nevada). (3) The Egyptian Government’s canal below Cairo 








<————s 
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THE CELEBRATION OF THE OPENING OF THE GUNNISON TUNNEL 


The big engineering feat in the Government’s project for irrigating 146,000 acres tributary to Montrose, Colo. 








THE GRAND CANYON OF THE GUNNISON 
From which the water is taken by a six-mile tunnel under the mountain 
to the Uncompaghre valley 





Of course, something has been done from 
our earliest years. There have been pastures 
reclaimed from river overflow, and patches of 
garden along the watercourses of our arid area. 
The English immigrant from the fen country 
knew enough to dig ditches and lay tile here. 
The Hollander sought a soil like that from 
which his native land was made. The Mor- 
mons founded a communal life dependent upon 




















THE FIRST WAVE THROUGH THE GUNNISON TUNNEL 
Opened by President Taft, September 24th, 1909 The Gunnison Can- 
yon is behind the hills in the background 
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WHERE WATER PRODUCES TOWNS ON THE DESERT 
Mitchell, Neb., Huntley, Mont., and the Okanagon Valley settlement, the result of the work of the transcontinental 
railroads and the Federal Government 
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A 320-ACRE RANCH WHICH WILL HARDLY SUPPORT A FAMILY 


Without irrigation this semi-arid land yields nothing but grass, and not a large crop of that 


irrigation. Yet it is less than twenty years 
since advocacy of either in this country as a 
general policy found understanding or support; 
and less than ten since the campaign of educa- 
tion in the interest of either produced an 
appreciable effect upon the public mind. 

More than twenty years ago the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad Company, 
of which the Great Northern is the successor, 
took up and urged the work of drainage in the 
Northwest, and bore a large part of the expense 
as well. In 1886 a drainage convention was 
called to meet at Crookston, Minnesota, in the 
interest of the Red River Valley lands. The 
railroad proposed to pay half the cost of a 


survey of the valley if the counties interested 
would pay the rest, so that there might be 
definite information to go upon. The plan 
was agreed to; and when the convention 
met in December of that year, the engineer 
employed by the railroad company made his 
report, and the counties affected asked the 
Legislature for permission to issue bonds for 
drainage purposes. ‘The 250,000 acres of land 
originally granted by Congress for this purpose 
had been diverted to other uses. At first the 
Legislature refused; but seven years later the 
state made an appropriation, and the railroad 
gave $25,000 to aid the work. One of the con- 
ditions of this subscription was that the chief 











A SMALL IRRIGATED RANCH THAT KEEPS A FAMILY IN COMFORT 
“By intensive cultivation, with fruits and vegetables, one acre can be made to support a family. Five acres is a 
competence and ten acres the limit —if devoted to fruit farming — that one family can take care of properly ” 





























HOW THE FLATIRON BUILDING WOULD LOOK IN THE SHOSHONE DAM SITE 


The Flatiron Building is 286 feet high, and the dam will be 325 feet and will create a storage lake in the valley 
above the canyon for the flood waters of the river 
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MAKING A DRAINAGE SURVEY 
A Geological Survey party near Mud Lake, Minn., where the tripods 
had to be twice the usual height to keep the instruments from disappear- 
ing in the mud altogether. A plan was made for the drainage of 266,750 
acres, to cost about $4 an acre 





engineer of the railroad company should be a 
member of the drainage commission until the 
work should be fairly started. By this means 
the cost of the work was held down to from 
ro to 12 cents per cubic yard, which is lower 


than the work solely under government 
charge is usually done. This was the begin- 
ning of state drainage in Minnesota. The 
progress that has been made appears from the 
following facts, summarized from the report, 
for the years 1907-1909, of Mr. Ralph, engineer 
of the State Drainage Commission. The 
original area of swamp, wet, and over-flowed 
land in Minnesota was over 10,000,000 acres, 
or one-fifth of the total land area of the state: 


“Up to 1893 no public drainage work had been 
done in the state and very little drainage work 
has been done by private parties. From the year 
1893 to 1900 some ditches were constructed in 
different parts of the state, principally in the Red 
River Valley. Since the year 1900 drainage work 
has been carried on throughout the state on a 
much greater scale; each succeeding year brought 
greater activity in this line, the years 1907 and 
1908 being the banner years in drainage in the 
history of the state.”’ 


The benefits of the early educational work 
are now being realized, just as they are in 
irrigation. Under the Red River Valley Drain- 
age Commission, $162,412 was expended 














A SUGAR PLANTATION IN THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES 
A little more than 50 per cent. of Florida is 
swamp or overflowed land. The state has begun to reclaim the Everglades 


Drained land which produced from 25 to 4o tons of cane to the acre. 

















Courtesy of the Geological Survey 
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REAT DISMAL SWAMP IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Which is forty miles long and about thirty-five miles wide 
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Courtesy of the U. S. Geological Survey 


A SAW-MILL ON HOLBECK’S BOG NEAR CHARLESTON, S. C. 

















Courtesy of the U. S. Geological Survey 


A STREET ON WHAT WAS THE SHIOCTON MARSH, WIS. 








Courtesy of the U. S, Reclamation Service 


GATHERING CHICORY ON THE RECLAIMED MARSHES NEAR STOCKTON, CAL. 
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AN IRRIGATING 





between 1893 and 1899. Between 1go1 and 
1907 nearly 152 miles of ditches were con- 
structed, at a cost of $127,749. In 1907 and 
1908 work was carried on upon new state 
ditches aggregating 189 miles, the total cost of 
which is $295,457. Besides this there are 114 
miles of coéperative ditches, and the whole 
enterprise is now conducted according to a 
comprehensive state law; with assessments for 
benefits, and payments so distributed as to 
impose the lightest burden on the farmer. 

The history of drainage in the other states, 
in so far as there are any to have a history, is 





CANAL IN THE RICE FIELDS 
























A RICE MILL AT LAKE CHARLES, LA. 
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HARVESTING LOUISIANA’S $9,000,000 RICE CROP BY MACHINERY 
The rice industry created by irrigation and drainage 
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I. A WAY FOR THE DREDGE 


Through the woods from Alexandria to Chatlin’s Lake, La. 


























Courtesy of the U.S. Geological Survey 


Il. THE DREDGE MAKING ITS THIRTEEN-MILE TRIP 


On the canal which it digs as it goes along eating its way through 
the swamp and leaving the land behind it drained 
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generally less promising. Under the Swamp 
Land Act of 1850 the Federal Government ceded 
to the several states 64,000,000 acres of such 
lands. It was supposed that they would be 
improved, sold, and the proceeds used for 
other internal improvements. The bulk of this 
immensely valuable possession has been dis- 
sipated. The states have parted with their 
land grants, often for little or no considera- 
tion, while the main bodies of the swamps 
and overflowed lands remains just as they 
were sixty years ago. 

The origin of irrigation as a national policy, 

















Il]. THE FINISHED CANAL 


Which cost about $4,000 a mile and made the country dry 


though it is now a commonplace, is the same. 
Up to a little more than twenty years ago the 
conception of a Federal irrigation system did 
not exist.. Individuals had done a good deal 
here and there, small corporations had done 
something, and there was general interest in 
the subject throughout the semi-arid states; 
but there was no plan and no effort commen- 
surate with the needs of the West. Nobody at 
Washington would listen to a national irriga- 
tion measure. Only a campaign of education 
could bring results, and again the railroads led 
the way and furnished the means required. 
At first three, and a little later five of the great 
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A TULIP FIELD IN HOLLAND 


Where drainage has turned a marsh into a profitable flower-garden 








THE DITCH THAT CHANGES STERILITY TO FRUITFULNESS 


In the foreground is sagebrush; beyond the ditch is a thriving farm. Prior to 1902 all irrigation in the United 


States was the result of private enterprise. At that time about $200,000,000 had been invested and about 10,000,000 
acres actually irrigated 
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railroad systems of the West contributed 
$5,000 a year each as a fund to make investiga- 
tions and publish facts. Through lectures, 
farmers’ institutes, the publication of articles 
explaining the need and the opportunity, by 
every legitimate method of creating and 
strengthening public opinion, the work was 
carried on until public sentiment grew strong 
and politicians began to take notice. After 
five years of hard work among the people, 
Congress took up the subject and passed the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, which is the founda- 
tion of all the largest undertakings made or 
likely to be made hereafter. No one would any 
more dare to suggest its abandonment now 
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WHERE IRRIGATION PRECEDED THE INDIANS 


The Apache boy is riding on the banks ot an ancient irrigation 
ditch in the Salt River Valley, Ariz., built by a people who preceded 
the Apaches in that region. In this same valley now the United States 
Reclamation Service is finishing an irrigating system to cover 240,000 
acres tributary to Phoenix the capitol of the territory. 


than he would the abolition of the post-office. 
But it is directly the creation of the transporta- 
tion interests of the West. 

Under this law the Government engineers 
make the necessary surveys and prepare plans 
for dams,canals,flumes, and ditches. The Gov- 
ernment constructs these works, after having 
secured or assigned to each project the neces- 
sary water rights. The proceeds of all sales 
of public lands in sixteen states and territories, 
to which the work is confined, with the excep- 
tion of a project in Texas since added, are set 
apart as a fund to pay cost of construction. 









Photograph by Frank N. Meyer 
WORKING FOR WATER IN CHINA 
A primitive treadmill which uses man-power to raise water to the 
irrigation ditches. Chinese methods of irrigation are common in 
California where the coolie immigrants practise them as they did in 
their native land. 


The major portion of the amount obtained 
from sales within any state — which is con- 
strued to mean 51 per cent.— must be 
expended within that state. The balance may 
be assigned to any project. The cost of the 
work is assessed upon the acreage reclaimed 
under it. This is divided into ten equal 
instalments. ‘The settler can obtain the land, 
in tracts not exceeding 160 acres, by paying 
fifty cents per acre in cash and assuming the 




















Courtesy of C. J. Blanchard 


A MORMON WATER WHEEL IN UTAH 


The current turning the wheel lifts water to the trough by which 
it is carried to the irrigation ditches. Irrigation by English speaking 


people in this country was begun by the Mormons in 1850 and since 
then they have created wealth estimated at more than half a billion 
dollars from a wilderness of alkali and sage brush. 

















ten deferred. payments, which are to be madc 
annually for ten years. ‘Title is not complete 
until all these have been met. ‘Thereafter 
the land and the irrigating works belong to 
the title-holders; and the sums which they 
have paid in constitute a revolving fund, 
which must be used in additional reclama- 
tion work. 

Thus the system, if not interfered with, 
is self-supporting and self-perpetuating until 
every acre of land that can: be benefited by 
irrigation shall have been redeemed, occupied 
and cultivated. It is one of the most beneficent 
works ever carried out by any government for 
its people. The cost of the perpetual water 
right so far has averaged, according to re- 
ports of the Reclamation Service, from $20 to 
$30 per acre; but in many cases it has been 
$40 per acre or higher. Following the rule 
that public enterprises are more costly than 
private, this work costs too much. Where 
water could be put on land for $10 to $12 
per acre, the cost to the government is much 
greater. Private enterprise is now putting on 
the market lands with water right at no 
greater price than the government charges for 
the water right alone. The average amount 
of water supplied annually is enough to cover 
the land four feet deep. Only one-half of 
this amount actually reaches the crops, the 
remainder unavoidably escaping in the pro- 
cess of being conducted to growing plants 
and trees. Canada has followed a slightly 
different method. In southern Alberta is a 
tract of 3,000,000 acres reserved from settle- 
ment. Irrigation works are completed, the 
land is sold outright to settlers at from $15 
to $25 an acre, and then there is a perpetual 
water rate of fifty cents an acre annually. 
About 1,000,000 acres were thus opened to 
settlement last year. 

Progress under our system has been very 
rapid, for two reasons. Most of the country 
dealt with had already been surveyed, and the 
engineers were ready with their plans and 
estimates. The money also was ready, the 
fund having risen to over $23,000,000 by the 
time field work began. In 1902, when the bill 
became a law, about $200,000,c00 had been 
invested or sunk in irrigation projects by 
individuals and corporations, and some 
10,000,000 acres in the United States were 
already fertilized in this way. Probably as 
much more is now being reclaimed in various 
Western states by private enterprise. 
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Under the national law, twenty-six projects 
have been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and construction has begun. Over 
$33,000,000 were expended in the first five 
years. The Service employs 16,000 men and 
spends about a million and a quarter each 
month. Its completed canals now extend for 
nearly 2,000 miles. Some of the work is of 
stupendous magnitude. To reclaim 90,000 
acres of land in South Dakota, the largest earth 
dam in the world is being built. A solid wall of 
masonry 325 feet high is rising to impound the 
waters of the Shoshone River in a reservoir 
covering ten square miles, by which 100,000 
acres will be irrigated. The total area to be 
redeemed by projects now under way is about 
1,600,000 acres. Other projects found feasible 
by the engineers would extend the reclaimed 
area to more than three and three-quarter 
million acres, at an estimated cost of 
$160,000,000. ‘The receipts and expenditures 
of the entire Service to December 31, 1911, are 
estimated in its report at $58,000,000 each. 

Most of the land reclaimed is of extraordinary 
fertility when supplied with sufficient moisture. 
By intensive cultivation, with fruits and vegeta- 
bles, one acre can be made to support a family. 
Five acres is a competence, and ten acres the 
limit —if devoted to fruit farming — that one 
family can take care of properly. Fruit grow- 
ing has become a great industry, the desert 
has acquired an actual value that ranges any- 
where from $50 to $1,000 or $2,000 an acre, 
homes for millions have been provided, and 
the literature of the country is full of the 
promise of irrigation. There are hundreds 
of thousands of people to-day in cities and 
workshops who have invested in these lands, 
are getting them ready for occupancy and look 
forward to a future spent in wholesome and 
congenial labor on the soil. 

It is most important in carrying forward 
government projects like this, which always 
cost more than the same work would as a 
private enterprise and under personal super- 
vision, that the character and cost of the work 
should be carefully ascertained beforehand, 
so that it may not exceed the estimates. Other- 
wise the settler is crippled and discouraged. 
Settlers in Montana under the Lower Yellow- 
stone project, who were to pay $30 an acre for 
ten years according to the estimates, are now 
asked, on account of the excess cost of the 
work over what was expected, to pay $42.50. 
Probably the estimates originally were not 
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wholly unreasonable, but the high prices that 
were paid for labor and materials greatly 
increased the actual levy on the soil. This 
should always be avoided. 

If no such record of progress for drainage 
can be made out, it is because public opinion 
has not been educated to the same extent. 
It has been shown that much has been accom- 
plished in Minnesota, because the railroad early 
saw the need and value of the work. Yet it 
is only a trifle in comparison with what might 
and ought to be done. There are still plenty 
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worth at most some $50 an acre worth from 
$100 to $150. Corporations have done some- 
thing in Florida and elsewhere. The govern- 
ment of the state has made a beginning of 
reclaiming the Everglades. As we shall see 
presently, the possibilities of reclamation by 
drainage in this country as a whole are not 
inferior to those of reclamation by irrigation. 
The land so gained is decayed vegetable matter, 
enriched by the deposits of ages. The tracts 
usually lie in settled communities, within easy 
reach of roads and markets. But public edu- 
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SKETCH SHOWING RELATIVE TOTAL ARCA 
OF SWAMP LANDS TO THE COMBINE 
AREA OF OMI, INO'ANA AND ILLINOIS: 


Torar Area 119,972SeMi 




















of farmers who complain that their lands are 
too flat, although there is several times more 
slope than suffices to carry off the water of 
the upper Mississippi; who object to the 
slightest tax that is not spent on their own 
acres; who, after the ditches are in place, plow 
their lands across the drainage rather than 
with it, thus holding the water on the 


land. And one may see, on the finest lands 
in the world, bountiful crops turn from green 
to yellow in a week or two. The expenditure 
of from two to five dollars an acre would 
It would make land now 


save these crops. 








NEARLY 120,000 SQUARE MILES THAT CAN BE RECLAIMED BY DRAINAGE 


“The engineering problems are simple and the cost is light. 
probably averages less than $10, and sometimes it is as low as $2 or $3” 


Irrigation costs from $20 to $60 per acre. Drainage 
cation has not proceeded as far in one direction 
as in the other. 

The country cannot know even yet what is 
the limit of additions to national wealth which 
may be made by the reclamation of lands now 
unproducing because of either deficiency or 
excess of water supply. Our ideas about the 
practical value of drainage are the less definite 
of the two, because they have been less enlight- 
ened by discussion. Mr. Guy Elliott Mitchell, 
of the United, States Geological Survey, has 
made the completest summary of possibilities, 
in an exhaustive article published in the Review 
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of Reviews in 1908. While the ordinary esti- 
mate of the area of American swamps is 
from 70,000,000 to 80,000,000 acres, he thinks 
that a larger total, probably well upward of 
100,000,000 acres, is indicated by the Govern- 
ment’s investigations. Florida has between 
23,000,000 and 24,000,000 acres of wet land, 
and there are fully 20,000,000 acres in the 
Mississippi Valley subject to overflow. Mr. 
Mitchell, says: 

“There are seventeen Eastern states every one 
of which has more than 1,000,000 acres of swamps, 
and there are twelve additional Eastern states hav- 
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THE RECLAIMED LAND (SHADED) IN HOLLAND 
Amounting to more than 1,000,000 acres since 1600. The highest point 
of ground in the kingdom is about as high as the tallest building in New 
York and two-fifths of its area is below sea-level, yet by diking and 
draining it is made to support 450 people per square mile. The 
population of New Jersey is 250 per square mile 











ing between 250,000 and 1,000,000 acres each, 
and there are six more Eastern states with 
an aggregate area of nearly 7,500,000 acres of 
swamps.” 

In the eastern and central parts of the coun- 
try most farms have a few acres of low ground 
which no attempt has been made to redeem 
because there is acreage enough without them. 
It seems reasonable to believe that the aggre- 
gate of wet land available for cultivation by 
proper drainage will be far above the largest 
figure yet named. Professor Shaler says that 
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in Great Britain and Ireland fully one-fifth 
of the most fertile agricultural lands has been 
reclaimed by drainage, and that one-twentieth 
of the now tillable land in Europe was inun- 
dated and unfit for agriculture in the eighth 
century. 

This affords us a measure of what may be 
accomplished in the future on this continent. 
In Minnesota alone some idea of what may be 
done has been given, though our knowledge of 
the statistical facts is still slender. The Federal 
Government has made surveys of the ceded 
Chippewa lands, in the northern part of the 
state, now held in trust. There are 2,500,000 
acres of them, and the cost of reclamation 
with ditches running to each 160 acres is 
put et $2.75 an acre. Surveys of another 
tract in northern Minnesota show that 
400,000 acres might be reclaimed by drainage 
for less than $5 per acre, and might afterward 
be worth from $50 to $100 an acre. There 
are such possibilities everywhere. The engin- 
eering problems are simple and the cost is 
light. Irrigation should cost from $12 to $60 
per acre. Drainage probably averages less than 
$10, and sometimes is as low as $2 or $3. 

For the future of drainage work, unless we 
wait upon the slow progress of public enlighten- 
ment and the reluctance of people to tax them- 
selves now for a future benefit, reliance must 
be placed upon some such measure as has been 
already proposed to Congress but not yet 
adopted. This is in principle a duplication 
of the reclamation law, and proposes to do 
for drainage what was done for irrigation. 
Moneys received from the sale of public lands 
in a number of Southern and Western states, 
not included in the Reclamation Act of 1902, 
and all containing much swamp or over- 
flowed lands, would be set aside as a drainage 
fund. This would be used to dig ditches, 
establish pumping stations and complete 
drainage works exactly as is done in irrigation 
work; the cost to be repaid in the same way, 
in ten annual instalments, to go into a revolving 
fund for similar employment elsewhere. There 
can be no more objection to one policy than 
to the other. The public benefit will be equal. 
There should be concentrated effort to pro- 
cure such legislation. For while there are 
immense areas of arid land which can never 
be irrigated, there is scarcely an acre of swamp 
land anywhere that cannot be drained or 
diked until fit for cultivation. 

If the possibilities of irrigation are more 
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vague, they are no less alluring. The value and 
importance of the work are being more and 
more realized. There are about 100,000,0c0 
acres irrigated in the whole world. Egypt 
has 5,000,000 irrigated acres, supporting 
7,000,000 people. Some of the greatest 
engineering feats of modern times have been 
performed in the construction of great dams 
on the Nile, by which the natural overflow 
and subsidence of the river may be aided or 
imitated by man. English engineers are now 
beginning irrigation works under government 
authority in Mesopotamia, to restore the lost 
beauty of what was once the garden of the 
world. Some irrigated lands in Egypt support 
goo persons to the square mile, in Italy over 
800, in Indiaover1,200. It has been estimated 
that there are 60,000,000 acres of irrigable land 
in the United States. Probably, with experi- 
ence and improved methods, that amount will 
be increased. Great spaces of what was once 
called the Great American Desert have been 
converted into rich farm lands, and more will 
be found available than we now. imagine. 
In some places where government reclamation 
work has been done, it is reported that the 
water supply is appropriated for less land than 
it ought to cover. Not all the land among the 
mountains nor all the alkali plains can be 
redeemed; but the total subject to experiment 
is so great, the raw material so abundant, 
that the fulness of its promise will be realized 
only after many generations. 

The need and the value of additions to the 
tillable area are emphasized by the rapid 
increase of population and the decrease of 
the public domain. The latter has almost 
disappeared. The question of homes for 
future generations is of paramount importance. 
At the close of the Civil War the frontier was 
about the Des Moines valley, in Iowa. Kan- 
sas was still mostly unsettled. - Now the coun- 
try has been developed to the Pacific Coast. 
States and cities that are marvels of growth 
have come into being. Some authorities have 
declared that by the end of six years there 
will be no tillable public lands in the United 
States, outside of the reclamation area. ‘But 
this view is modified by the great possibilities 
of new and better methods of farming. The 
method of cultivation misnamed “dry farming” 
has rendered productive very large areas here- 
tofore regarded as of little or uncertain value 
to production. In the Judith Basin, in Mon- 
tana, there have been harvested 57 bushels of 
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wheat per acre, weighing over 60 pounds to 
the bushel. The following table gives the area 
of public lands passing into private ownership 
during the past ten years: 


YEAR ACRES 

1898 _+ eee ws » Spee 
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Over 160,000,000 acres have thus been appro- 
priated in a decade, and the quantity and 
quality of the remainder fall together. In 
spite of this wholesale appropriation, or rather 


‘because it has been so largely a game of grab 


and speculation instead of honest home-mak- 
ing, the density of population in the whole 
country from the Missouri River to the Pacific 
was, at the last census, scarcely three to the 
square mile. When population reaches a 
density of 250 to the square mile, which was 
that of New Jersey in 1900 and was much 
exceeded by both Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island, each 100,000 square miles redeemed 
by irrigation will make room for 25,000,000 
additional people. This is on the reasonable 
basis of one family to each ten acres, and four 
persons to each family. Such relief from the 
pressure of population will be appreciated 
more as we approach the middle of the century 
and the total of 200,000,000 people for the 
United States. By that time the two forms 
of land reclamation will have become national 
benefactions; and the work that we are pros- 
ecuting along those lines to-day will be the 
foundation of future prosperity and a safe- 
guard against future dangers. 

In addition to its obvious value as a home 
provider, the reclamation of swamp and desert 
lands affects powerfully the general character 
of agriculture, the level of comfort, the life 
of the community and the health and intellect- 
ual activity of the people. In these respects 
it rises in dignity and value as a national 
resource higher than by its additions to super- 
ficial area and gross wealth. These recovered 
lands are the country of the small farm. Their 
value can be brought out only by more or less 
intensive tillage; by the growing of fruits, 
vegetables and other market produce. The 
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moral of the small farm, with its greater per- 
centage of profits, is thus kept continually 
before the people. The farm containing from 
a quarter of a section (160 acres) up, carelessly 
cultivated, requiring incessant work and yield- 
ing a meagre return per acre, cannot hold its 
own against the snug comfort and ample 
rewards of the little holding. 

The census of 1900 gave tables showing the 
value of products from irrigated land in the 


_ several states per acre and per irrigator. Either 


because the facts were imperfectly ascertained 
or because of the great increase in products 
and values since then, the figures are no 
longer valuable. They do show, however, 
relatively, that where farms are largest the 
return per acre is smallest, and vice versa. 
Where irrigation prevails, there is certainty, 
abundance and variety of products. Water 
being procurable at will, unfavorable seasons 
do not exist and the growth of plant life is at 
the command of the cultivator. Abundance 
follows, because reclaimed lands are richer than 
any others in the elements that promote growth. 
These have not been exhausted by cultivation or 
leached away by rains and floods. The mar- 
velous yields obtained from irrigated lands at 
mirst seemed beyond credence; they are such a 
familiar story now that illustrations are un- 
necessary. In Utah the Mormons have created 
wealth estimated at more than half a billion 
dollars from a wilderness of alkali and sage 
brush. Assoonas water is puton this formerly 
worthless land it rises in value to $50, $100, in 
many cases to $1,000 or even $2,000 an acre; 
prices justified by the profits from special crops 
of early fruits, melons, berries or vegetables to 
supply high-priced markets. Towns like North 
Yakima and Wenatchee in Washington double 
their population in a few years and exhibit 
an increase of wealth matched only by the 
growth of centres in newly discovered mining 
regions. But while the wealth of mines must 
finally become extinct, the market town of a dis- 
trict intensively cultivated becomes a larger and 
more important business centre year after year. 

With the more intelligent and remunerative 
system of farm cultivation come incidental 
advantages at least as important as the 
additions to wealth. In a former article the 
social superiority of the community of small 
farms has been mentioned. Codperation 
and associative enterprise flourish. Schools, 
churches, telephones, rural mail delivery, com- 
forts of all sorts abound. Life is no longer 
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isolation. Practically every worthy attraction 
that draws people to the cities is added to the 
country life. Healthisimproved. ‘The desert 
is always wholesome, but the draining of 
swamps reduces disease. ‘The reclaimed coun- 
try is one continuous village, with houses set 
in more than usually spacious grounds, with 
neighbors everywhere and no incentive for 
the upbuilding of centres of concentrated 
population, destructive a. well as creative of 
high civilization. Material comfort, health and 
social and intellectual activity are attendants of 
the reclamation system on a large scale. The 
economic values are no more evident or pro- 
nounced than the sociological and the ethical. 

The country must come to look upon both 
drainage and irrigation as parts of a national 
conservation plan. No movement of our time 
is more suggestive or encouraging than that 
which shows a people at last awaking to a sense 
of national economic responsibility. For our 
own sake, in the higher as well as the lower 
sense, for our future preservation as well as 
for our moral respectability, we must consider 
our resources as a whole, and plan the disposi- 
tion and conservation of them with reference 
to one another. For they fit into, supplement 
and depend upon one another as nicely as do 
the different forces of nature herself. Irriga- 
tion, drainage, flood restraint, forestry and 
waterway improvement are so closely tied 
together that any intelligent prosecution of one 
of them draws all the others after it. That we 
have legislated about them singly and_piece- 
meal is one of our costliest national mistakes. 
There should be a scientific national plan, pre- 
pared by the best available skill after thorough 
investigation, in which each of these interests 
should be so cared for as to promote all the 
others and draw help from theminturn. They 
are all intimately related to the greatest of all 
economic purposes, the conservation of the 
soil and its productive power. Our governing 
bodies will not become fully worthy of the 
name until they shall have assigned to each of 
these agencies its place in the codrdinating 
scheme of national development. 

How backward we are still is shown by the 
fact that no urgency of public opinion and no 
pressure of common honesty has yet succeeded 
in taking the preliminary step — a reasonable 
reform of the land laws. The agencies of 
justice are employed in discovering and punish- 
ing land thieves whose crimes were invited by 
legislation apparently framed for their especial 
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profit. The repeal of the Desert Land Act, the 
Timber and Stone Act and the stringent en- 
forcement of the provisions of the Homestead 
Act are necessary to honest dealing with the 
land question. Speculators and land-grabbers 
prevent this, while occasional Congressmen and 
Senators are smirched and disgraced by partici- 
pating in land frauds. We have enlarged the 
unit of public land for Alaska, in order to 
tempt dishonesty there. We have made it 
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automatic action of the law providing the neces- 
sary funds. Had this work been done by the 
plan now urged for waterways, by direct 
appropriations and bond issues, we should 
have spent at least $500,000,000 of money 
that did not belong to us upon it. It will be 
completed by the proceeds of land sales aggre- 
gating probably not much more than from 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000 altogether. The 
gain, not in some theoretical way, but in actual 
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160 acres for land reclaimed at great expense, 
although a large family could not possibly cul- 
tivate twenty acres of this land as it should be. 
Perhaps economy must be substituted for the 
extravagance now too prevalent in every depart- 
ment of government before we can hope to see it 
supreme in land reclamation and distribution. 
But this plain business conception must be re- 
stored before the country can hope either to re- 
alize upon or retain its most valuable resources. 
Meantime irrigation is proceeding under the 


THE IRRIGATION PROJECTS OF THE UNITED STATES RECLAMATION SERVICE 
“One of the most beneficent works ever carried on by any government for its people” 











added resources, may be measured by a glance 
at the productive power of the irrigated and 
irrigable country. 

The fourteen states and two territories named 
in the reclamation act produced in 1908 
330,250,000 bushels of wheat, or 50 per cent. 
of the whole crop of this country, valued at 
$291,112,000; 553,564,000 bushels of corn, or 
21 per cent. of all, worth $290,546,000; 
89,058,000 bushels of barley, or 53 per cent. of 
all, worth $42,241,000; 208,091,000 bushels 
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of oats, or 26 per cent., worth $92,731,000; 
51,782,000 bushels of potatoes, or 15 per cent., 
worth $34,503,000; and 16,532,000 tons of hay, 
or 23 per cent., worth $120, 571,000. Yet these 
states and territories contain a land area of 
1,552,737 square miles, out of a total of 
2,974,159 in the whole United States, or 52 per 
cent. of our continental area exclusive of 
Alaska. They were inhabited in 1900 by 
only 7,747,192 people, a beggarly 10 per cent. 
of the entire population. Liberal estimates for 
our growth since that raise this only to about 
124 percent. Itis reasonable to assume that, 
through irrigation, the 52 per cent. of our West- 
ern area will in the future carry more nearly 
52 per cent. of our population than only 12. 

The possible additions to natural wealth and 
capacity for support by drainage are not as 
easily calculated, because, with a few excep- 
tions, like the Dismal Swamp and the Ever- 
glades, they exist in scattered blocks of land 
rather than in a connected territory. But 
enough has been said to show that, as a re- 
source, they will probably be not inferior in 
total to the irrigable country. Most progress 
in the increase of wealth in our time has 
been through improvement in processes, econo- 
mies in handling, utilization of low values, 
creation of by-products —by the slow and 
patient methods that aim at eliminating 
waste. It will probably be found that the 
areas which may be either reclaimed or 
made to produce several times as much as 
they do to-day, and to bear values several 
times as great, by a scientific readjustment 
of their water supply in one direction or the 
other have been as much underestimated as the 
mining engineer of a generation ago under- 
valued the ores that he rejected because of their 
low percentage or the admixture of elements 
which we have since learned to get rid of. 
We can scarcely guess to-day at the total gains 
to accrue from regulation of water supply, after 
it shall have furnished its last addition to till- 
able area and productive power; after it shall 
have completed its work for the expansion of 
the country and the betterment of its people. 

To the transportation agencies, especially 
those operating in the West, the subject is of 
great importance. They were quick to realize 


this and act upon it. As they were pioneers in 
the campaign of education for both irrigation 
and drainage, so they are as vitally interested 
as ever, and are promoting both by every 
The railroad satisfied 


means in their power. 
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merely to move an already existing tonnage 
will soon be distanced. It can grow only as 
the communities along its lines multiply and 
prosper. With every addition to them, every 
increase in the volume of traffic, come gains 
for the two parties now understood by honest 
men to be not rivals but partners; namely, 
an increased revenue for the carrier and a 
lowered rate for the shipper. Ordinary sagac- 
ity and intelligent self-interest prompt the 
railroad to support sincerely and continuously 
projects that involve an increase of population 
within its territory measured by millions, and 
increase of a tonnage movement measured by 
billions of ton mileage. If its original motive 
was selfish, it was the kind of selfishness out of 
which civilization has been developed; since all 
progress shows that a man can benefit himself 
truly and permanently only by accomplishment 
that benefits his fellows also. It desires and 
receives the benefits naturally flowing from 
enterprises that help to make the nation rich 
and strong. It asks and should receive in 
return that fair treatment and dispassionate 
judgment which occasionally disappear under 
the assaults of men mistaken or dishonest, but 
which will in the end be neither denied nor 
withheld by the American people. 

It has been made clear how close is the 
relation between reclamation work and all the 
other forms of conservation and development of 
resources. ‘To put water on arid land is to 
fertilize it as really as to add phosphates or to 
enrich it by fallowing and rotation of crops. 
To take away the excess is simply the obverse 
of the same coin. Both are mighty agents 
in the work that we have before us; which, if 
we aim to be better than the brutes, must be 
to preserve and provide for the generations to 
come. 

It is a new world that is to be called into 
existence; and in this there is perfect com- 
munity of interest, because in it we all have, 
through our children, through hopes that 
run into the distant future, through our desire 
for national prosperity and perpetuity, a 
mighty stake. It is worth our while to work 
in the present toward the large ends that these 
labors presuppose, though directly they may 
profit little those who contribute most; be- 
cause of a worthy national spirit and because 
of that satisfaction which comes to all who 
have helped to open the door to opportunity 
and to an outlook upon a broader, and 
happier and more bountiful human life. 
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HOW BANKING POWER OF THREE BILLION DOLLARS HAS BEEN CENTRALIZED AT 
MR. J. P. MORGAN’S DESK—A PRIVATE BANKING HOUSE THAT RIVALS THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND OR THE BANK OF FRANCE—THE STORY OF A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 
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ing, at the corner of Broad and Wall 
streets, there is a big square room. To 
reach it, one passes the length of an outside 
office, full of clerks and guardians, skirts a wall 
of glass partitions fencing off a collection of 
busy desks at which sit the “junior members”’ 
of the firm, winds through another series of high 
bookkeepers’ desks, and passes at last through 
a big, dark door. There is another way, but 
only the initiated use it. It opens through a 
little door in the dark at the top ofa flight of 
steps, down on a balcony in another office- 
building. 
In this well-guarded office, one afternoon in 
October, 1907, Mr. J. P. Morgan discussed the 
financial affairs of the nation with a visitor 
who could not keep still. He had come over, 
in a great hurry, from the marble building just 
across the way. Panic was loose, and none 
knew it better than he, the president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. All day he had 
been appealing madly to the big banks for active 
aid and support. A dozen times the telephone 
had dashed his hopes to pieces. In the end, 
it had all simmered down to just two words: 
“See Morgan!” 
_ At the same hour, in an office a little way 

down the street, a bank manager, one of the 
biggest, talked to a newspaper editor. It was 
two o’clock. Ten feet from the desk the ticker 
whirred. A man standing at it turned every 
minute or so and spoke to the manager, telling 
the prices. The manager’s mind ran back to 
a pregnant day in history, and borrowed the 
form of a phrase: 

“Tt’s 3 Pp. M. — or Morgan!” said he. 

And meantime, the veteran had taken com- 
mand. By messenger, by telephone, by word 
of mouth, he called the capital of the city to his 
desk. The call was urgent; but it was not 
panic-stricken. 

The response was, one might say, feeble. 


Tr the southwest corner of the Drexel Build- 
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A dozen banks declined to help, on the ground 
that every dollar of their resources was engaged 
in defense, in holding off from their own vaults 
the hordes of panic. Few, indeed, were the 
quick, ready, fearless replies to the orders, 
or prayers, of the commander. 

By very hard work, a few paltry millions of 
dollars were marshaled to meet the shock. 
The few were enough, but no more than enough. 
If the crisis had been reached at 11 A. M. instead 
of 2 P. M., it is doubtful to this day whether the 
quickly gathered funds thrown into the arena 
by Mr. Morgan would have withstood it. 

That night, and for many other days and 
nights, there was hot work to do. The strain 
was met by the issue of clearing-house certifi- 
cates, and gradually the panic passed. The 
trail of it still lies across the land, though almost 
obliterated by the wheel-tracks of prosperity. 

In that hour, between half-past one and 
half-past two on that October afternoon, the 
so-called “money trust” was conceived. The 
genesis of it was the knowledge forced upon 
Mr. J. P. Morgan, that neither he nor any 
other man or group of men in this country had 
the power to marshall the financial strength of 
the nation to meet a crisis, a panic, or a long- 
continued attack upon the heart of the financial 
world. He had always known that fact. It 
had never come home to him so vitally, so 
directly and so dreadfully as in these few min- 
utes when he harried the town for money to 
save the Stock Exchange from closing its doors. 

On that day, Mr. J. P. Morgan and his firm 
became the Bank of the United States in fact, 
if not in form. Let us cite a parallel. One 
November 7th, a man waited on Mr. William 
Lidderdale, governor of the Bank of England, 
and informed him that the greatest private 
banking-house in England was about to col- 
lapse. Its net liabilities, he stated, were over 
$100,000,000. The crash, all men knew, would 
shake the world. 
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THE CENTRAL BANE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


The great bulk of the banking power dominated by Messrs. Morgan, Stillman and Baker lies within a circle 
a of less than one-eighth mile radius, with Mr. Morgan’s office as the centre. In this map, the figures indicate these 
: 3 banks and kindred institutions : (1) J. P. Morgan & Co.; (2) New York Stock Exchange; (3) First National Bank; 
(4) National Bank of Commerce, (5) National City Bank; (6) Liberty National Bank; (7) Hanover National Bank; 
(8) Chase National Bank; (9) Banker’s Trust Co.; (10) Equitable Trust Co.; (11) Mercantile Trust Co.; (12) 
Guaranty Trust Co.; (13) New York Trust Co.; (14) Standard Trust Co.; (15) Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Mr. Lidderdale was a man made for the 
hour. He was not forced, like Mr. Morgan, to 
make appeals for help. He was the head of a 
bank that is the financial head of a nation of 
banks. His messages to the joint-stock banks 





of England were not pleadings for help. They 
were the commands of a Wellington to his line 
of battle. Within the measure of a week, the 
joint-stock banks of England and Scotland 
had guaranteed to the Bank of England a fund 
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of $75,000,000 to make good any losses that 
it might meet in liquidating the affairs of 
Baring Brothers. 

Then the hand of the bank closed around the 
tottering house. Gold was drawn from the 
four corners of the earth. So perfect was the 
bank’s command of the situation that it did not 
even raise its rate above 6 per cent.; and the 
governor himself insistently urged the joint- 
stock banks to go on discounting the commercial 
paper of the nation just as though they were 
not in the middle of a panic. 


- 





MORGAN-—BAKER—STILLMAN 
CONTROLLED OR DOMINATED 
Liabilities . $1,1 36,000,000 


Percentage of total, 35.6% 





POWERFUL BUT NOT DOMINANT 
Liabilities See $311,000,000 
Percentage of total, 9.9% 

ONE OR TWO DIRECTORS ON BOARD 
Liabilities $380,000,000 





Percentage of total, 11.9% 





NO REPRESENTATIVES ON THE 
BOARD 


Liabilities . 


$1, 360,000,000 


Percentage of total 42.6% 











TRUST COMPANIES AND NATIONAL BANKS IN 
MANHATTAN 
These banks do practically all the financial business done in the city. 
The state banks are largely commercial and almost entirely independent 


The weakness of Mr. Morgan’s position, 
in comparison with Mr. Lidderdale’s, is appar- 
ent immediately. It was not a position at all. 
He did not rally the forces of his country 
because he held a strategic commanding point 
of vantage. His power lay in himself, not 
in his lawful prerogatives. He was a man 
with his back against a wall; but he built the 
wall himself. Mr. Lidderdale, on the con- 
trary, exercised power that was his right. The 
Chancellor of the British Exchequer was 
behind him. He offered to allow the bank the 


privilege, twice before granted, to suspend the 
bank act and issue uncovered notes. Mr. 
Lidderdale refused. He fought his battle with 
forces trained ynder his hand; and never for a 
moment called upon his last reserves. 

Mr. Morgan, on the other hand, was forced, 
in the last ditch, to waive his objections and 
give his countenance to the last resort, the issue 
of fiat money by the banks. 

To the layman or student, drawing parallels 
between the behavior of our banks and those 
of England and France in the Baring and Union 
Générale collapses, the argument is all for the 
formation of a Central Bank. 

To Mr. J. P. Morgan, to the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and to many of the strong 
men who surround the Morgan standard, the 
argument bears a different conclusion. 

“We must be stronger to meet such crises!”’ 
was the burden of the message that went the 
rounds of the Wall Street district. 

There was no method supplied by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to accomplish this 
end. A National Monetary Commission was 
appointed; but to this day it has not even dis- 
cussed a remedy. It has spent the meantime 
in studying the facts in other countries. A 
year hence it may report a plan. Five years 
after the panic of 1907, perhaps, there will be 
changes in effect that may obviate the danger 
that nearly swept us from our feet in 1907. 
In the meantime, Mr. Morgan stands astride 
the world. 

The method he used to strengthen himself 
and the financial structure against panic was 
typical of his character. It was direct, swift, 
and practical. In a word, he swept away as 
immaterial and foolish the jealousies, ambitions 
and private policies that had kept the great 
New York banks apart and antagonistic the 
one to the other; and he proceeded to draw into 
a compact circle a dozen scattered banking 
interests. He organized and created around 
his office, at 23 Wall Street, an organized bank- 
ing power that he believes strong enough to 
take the place of the Central Bank in England, 
France, or Germany. 

The commander-in- chief of this great mobi- 
lized host is Mr. J. P. Morgan, a man of seventy- 
three, born in Connecticut, highly educated, 
rich from his birth, trained in the finance of 
two continents. His chiefs of staff are Mr. 
Geo. F. Baker, chairman of the First National, 
a man from up-state; and Mr. James Still- 
man, chairman of the National City, a Texan 

















Both these men are graduates of the lower 
schools and of the banking desk. Both have 
come up from the bottom by hard climbing. 
Both are technically retired from the active 
work of the banking world. Both are tremen- 
dously wealthy. Both command enormous 
capital resources outside the banks which they 
represent. 

Under the hands of these three men work a 
dozen whose names are well known in the world. 
In the Morgan office sit Messrs. J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., Geo. W. Perkins, Charles Steele, H. P. 
Davison — the last a recent recruit from the 
First National of New York, a young man 
of wonderful skill, charming manner, intense 
earnestness, and executive ability. 

Beside them, outside the doors of the office, 
labor such men as Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, 
Frank Hine, Valentine P. Snyder, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Jas. T. Woodward — presidents of 
great banks; and in the minor banking and 
insurance fields a hundred other men whose 
names are known very well locally but carry 
little meaning to the country at large. 

In the front of the array is the private bank- 
ing house of J. P. Morgan & Co., with its 
branches; J. S. Morgan & Co., of London, 
recently re-christened Morgan, Grenfell & Co.; 
Morgan, Hartjes & Co., of Paris; Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., of Philadelphia. Its deposits 
are guessed by the Wall Street Journal to be 
well over $200,000,000 in the New York firm 
alone. Its credit girdles the world. Its power 
extends over thousands of miles of American 
railroad, rules the greatest of the trusts, dom- 
inates more than a dozen smaller lines of indus- 
try and thrift — and holds together the banking 
power of New York. 

Immediately behind it stand the greatest 
of the national banks, in solid line for the first 
time in their history. ‘Two of them are popu- 
larly supposed to be controlled by stock owner- 
ship in the Morgan house. ‘That does not mat- 
ter. Nobody cares very much who collects the 
dividends on the stocks of these banks. The 
important question, from the standpoint of Mr. 
Morgan and the standpoint of the people is 
rather: “Who runs this bank ?”’ 

It is along this line that the compilation of 
the banking resources of the firm of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. must be made, if it is to mean any- 
thing. That is the line that has been followed 
in this article. There is no proof, and the 


writer does not believe, that Mr. Morgan or his 
firm or his immediate friends control the Nat- 
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ional City Bank, the Chase Bank, the Hanover 
National Bank. Perhaps the Morgan-Baker 
group, combined, does control the First Na- 
tional and the Chase National. I don’t see that 
it makes any difference whether they do or not, 
so long as they can say to these banks, alike in 
crisis or in fair weather: ‘Do this!’ — and the 
banks do it. 

The third line of attack or defense is made up 
of trust companies. The authorities list seven 
of them that acknowledge direct allegiance to 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. The acquisi- 
tion of control over the Guaranty Trust 
Company is interesting mainly because it 
was bought from the Harriman Estate. So 
soon passes the power and the prejudice of 
the dead. 

Behind all these, the last and the most power- 
ful of all, there is arrayed a reserve force that 
has no classification. In it stands the Equitable 
Life, now directly controlled by ownership, 
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A GAUGE OF BANKING POWER 
The Morgan-Stillman-Baker banks, held in a loose community of 
interests, represent a banking power more than half as great as that of 
the entire continent of Europe, excluding Great Britain 
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but not under direct command, because the law 
is its master. Beside it is the New York Life. 
If the Morgan firm exercises any control over it, 
it is based on nothing more substantial than 
friendship. Mr. Perkins, a Morgan partner, was 
a New York Life Insurance Company man. 
His advice is still potent in the company — 
and that is about all the hold that Mr. Morgan 
has over the New York Life. Yet it is a very 
real control in the sense in which any financial 
critic will use the phrase in computing the 
financial power of J. P. Morgan & Co. 

With them is a great group of estates, held in 
the Morgan community of interests by purely 
personal ties. In a panic, it is probable that 
every dollar of available money held for the 
Astor, the Harriman, the Goelet, the Sloan, 
and other such estates—left largely in the 
world of business — would come at Mr. Mor- 
gan’s call, Beyond that, in the panic of 1907, 
the strongest support that Mr. Morgan gained 
came from such funds as those controlled by the 
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ikockefellers, the Goulds, the Moores, and 
others, half in business, half retired. 

This capital, and the capital of private men 
who stand beneath the Morgan banner, cannot 
be reckoned in any calculation. In the tables 
that accompany this article, it is ignored. 
Only the definitely mobilized masses of capital, 
banking resources and others, are counted. 

Nor is any count to be taken of the many 
corporations, railroad, industrial, mercantile, 
that lie in the hands of the Morgan frm. The 
Wall Street Journal computes the capitalization 
of the Morgan roads at $2,585,000,000; and 
of the Morgan industrials at $1,836,000,000. 
That is not banking power. Such of the re- 
sources of these companies as can be counted 
in the banking world is already included when 
one counts the deposits of the Morgan banks — 
or, at least, that is a fair assumption. 

Little count need be taken of the banks or 
insurance companies in which one or two 
directors sit who represent the central interest; 
for in a great many cases such representation 
means little. Mr. Baker, for instance, is a 
director of the Bowery Savings Bank, the big- 
gest in the United States. This does not mean 
that he or Mr. Morgan, or any one else can 
use or direct the funds of that great bank. It 
merely means that Mr. Baker was willing to 
give a little of his time without any pay to 
help administer that bank. Perhaps, if he 
wanted to put a mortgage on his house or on 
an office building, the Bowery would lend it; 
but so would any other savings bank, no matter 
whether he were a director or not. 

Similarly, Messrs. Morgan, Baker, Stillman, 
Schiff, Hine, Perkins, and others of the group 
may be found as directors in scattered insur- 
ance companies other than the New York Life, 
Equitable, and Mutual. The German-Ameri- 
can Fire, Fidelity Fire, Niagara Fire, Con- 
tinental Fire, Home Life, and Provident Loan 
Society have all one or more of these men as 
directors. 

These facts probably mean nothing; and 
in this article the financial power of all these 
companies is omitted altogether from the 
computation of resources even remotely under 
the influence of Mr. Morgan. Even the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company is not con- 
sidered. 

Outside of Manhattan national banks and 
trust companies, traces of the central banking 

power might be found in the Fidelity Bank, a 
state bank; the Brooklyn Trust; First National 





of Chicago; Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence, R. I.; Newport Trust Co., New- 
port, R. I.; Fidelity Trust Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Riggs National Bank, of Washington 
D. C.; American Exchange National, of Seattle; 
and many others scattered over the United 
States. All these interests are disregarded 
in estimating the power that the Morgan- 
Baker-Stillman community of interests may 
wield. 
(1) Banks Dominated by the Morgan-Baker- 


Stillman Group 
BANKS LIABILITIES 
First National Bank $162,000,000 
National City Bank 317,000,000 
Bank of Commerce 266,000,000 


Liberty National Bank 28,000,000 
Astor Trust Co. . 17,000,000 
Equitable Trust Co. 62,000,000 
Mercantile Trust Co. . 75,000,000 
Guaranty Trust Co. 100,000,000 
New York Trust Co. . 88,000,000 
Standard Trust Co. 21,000,000 





Total . $1,136,000,000 
(2) Banks in Which They Have Great Power, but 
No Control 

BANKS LIABILITIES 
Lincoln National Bank $24,000,000 
Chase National Bank 121,000,000 
Hanover National Bank . 124,000,000 
Morton Trust Co. 42,000,000 


Total . 1 ss se ss ss 6B322,000,000 


(3) Banks in Which They Have Only One or 
Two Directors 

BANKS LIABILITIES 

Citizens’ Central National $ 32,000,000 








Butchers’ and Drovers’ National . 3,000,000 
Second National Bank 17,000,000 
United States Trust Co. oe 93,000,000 
United States Mortgage & Trust . 59,000,000 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust 154,000,000 
Manhattan Trust Co. 22,000,000 

TOM. tw ee es s + Spopeaece 


These are the cardinal facts concerning the 
banking power of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. —and_ this is the banking power that has 
come to be called, in the journalistic if not in 
the financial world, the “ money-trust.” How 
far it deserves that title one may judge only by 
comparison. 

Let us reckon the banking power of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., including the two life-insur- 
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ance companies. When the comptroller of 
the currency starts out to reckon banking power, 
he adds together the capital, surplus, profits, 
deposits, and circulation of the banks, and calls 
the result the measure of “banking power.” 
Measured in this way, the “banking power” of 
the group of banks and bankers brought into 
the Morgan community of interests may be 
measured in these approximate figures: 


National Banks — (Four  con- 
trolled, three in community of 
| 

Trust Companies — (Controlled 
directly, or through insurance 
companies, or strongly affii- 
| RR a 490,000,000 

Life-Insurance Companies — 
(One controlled by stock; one 
in friendly alliance . .. . 

Private Banks — (J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., of New York; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.—esti- 
mated deposits) 


$1,100,000,000 


I ,000,000,000 


350,000,000 





Total $2,940,000,000 


The banking power, actual or latent, directly 
or indirectly at the call of Mr. Morgan to-day, 
is close upon three billions of dollars. 

The comptroller of the currency, in his report 
for 1908, placed the total banking power of the 
United States at $17,642,000,000. His esti- 
mate is probably low, for private banking 
firms are estimated at a figure probably less 
than half their true strength. Yet the figure 
may Le taken as a criterion. 

The banking power under Morgan influ- 
ence, then, not reckoning upon the ever- 
spreading interest of the New York banks 
in outlying states, is more than one-sixth 
of the total banking power of the nation. 
In 1890, the banking power of this country 
was barely $5,000,000,000, according to Mul- 
hall, the best accredited authority. To-day, 
Mr. Morgan undoubtedly extends a more or 
less direct influence over a banking power 
more than half that of the Union only twenty 
years ago. 

Again, the banking power of the British 
Empire to-day is reckoned by Mulhall at 
$11,100,000,000. Mr. Morgan’s circle of bank- 


ing empire is more than one-quarter as powerful 
as that of all the British banks, from London to 
Singapore — the banks that carry the major 
part of the burden of the commercial activities 
of the world. 
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Here, perhaps, one may dimly measure the 
banking strength of this modern colossus. 
I say dimly, because no man may say how 
firmly the flimsy bonds may hold the subjects 
of his dynasty in days of panic, or in days of 
mounting personal ambitions. The National 
City Bank, under the skilful management of 
Mr. Stillman and Mr. Vanderlip, seems to-day 
to be in perfect harmony with Mr. Morgan and 
his plans. But it is hard to believe that this 
tremendous bank, with its stiff traditions, its 
haughty antipathies, its self-sufficiency, and its 
self-esteem, has in any way shackled itself, 
either to Mr. Morgan’s chariot or to any other. 

Similarly, the New York Life Insurance 
Company is not a slave to the Morgan firm, 
or to any other. Its liquid capital will follow, 
perhaps, if the Morgan standard leads; but it 
is impossible to believe that its board of trustees 
can be driven, coerced, or even cajoled into 
any course of action. There was a time 
when more investments with the Morgan 
stamp found their way into its coffers than good 
judgment would have dictated; but that time 
seems to have passed. 

Nor can the funds of the Equitable be drawn 
away into anything without the consent of its 
policyholders, through the committees. Though 
Mr. Morgan is to-day, by the purchase of a 
majority of its stock from Mr. Ryan and the 
Harriman estate, nominally its master, he can- 
not command its funds. He must ask — he 
may not order. 

Yet, measuring his resources by the rule of 
the day, he is the master of $3,000,000,000 of 
funds. Those funds lie centralized, within 
rifle-shot of his office. The Stock Exchange, 
the pulse of the financial world, is just across 
the street. He may, from his windows, look 
into its interior. From his door, as he leaves, 
he sees the Bank of Commerce, the First 
National, and the Hanover. By telephone, he 
can assemble at his table the heads of every 
one of these great financial institutions within 
ten minutes. He could do no more were he 
the governor of a central bank, embracing 
every one of them. 

The financial power that lies beneath his hand 
is as great as, if not greater than, the power of the 
governor of the Bank of England or the gov- 
ernor of the Bank of France. He does not 
publish a rate of discount, as they do. But he 
can, if he wish, in the midst of the wildest 
boom ever conceived, stop the whirring 
wheels of the Wall Street ticker. The group 
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of men who gather to his call can, and do, 
absolutely control the stock market destinies. 
Money rates can be made what these men 
please. Collateral may be and often is good or 
bad, as these men say. Commercial credit 
will expand and contract, in this, the only real 
financial centre in the country, according as the 
actions of these men dictate. The process is 
not as direct as the flat making of a minimum 
rate of discount — but it is not less sure. 

Mr. Aldrich, the chairman of the Monetary 
Commission and some other things, detailed 
an interview which he had with Mr. Campbell, 
the governor of the Bank of England. His 
inquiry was: 

“What do you do when you see that money 
is going to be scarce ?”’ 

“We put the rate to 5 per cent.,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “and that checks discounting, and 
drives gold into our vaults.” 

“But suppose it is not enough. Suppose 
that the gold won’t come. What then?” 

“We put the rate to 6 per cent.,” said Mr. 
Campbell. 

“And if that does not accomplish it 

“We put the rate to 7 per cent.!” 

“ And then ——?” 

“Tf necessary, we would put the rate to 10 
per cent.,” said the governor of the Bank of 
England, “and that would draw gold out of 
the earth!” 

That is the English way. It has always 
worked, even in the height of the panic of 1907. 
What is the American way? 

In truth, there is none. If we make a noise 
like a panic, loud enough, long enough, and 
genuine enough to be heard in Paris and Lon- 
don, after a while we get the gold we need 
so desperately; but we get it only as the foreign 
bankers dole it out to us, or sell it at good 
profits. Meantime, our banks shut their doors, 
so far as discounts go. At 125 per cent., per- 
haps, you can borrow on call in Wall Street, 
if your collateral is the best; but as to borrow- 
ing for commerce — it’s an old story; and this 
is not the place to tell it over again. 

Mr. Morgan would remedy this. He believes 
that the group of banking interests he has 
welded together can remedy it. Individually, 
their voices hardly carry across the Atlantic 
until they are screaming in panic; united, he 
thinks they can make their whispers heard in 
Lombard Street. It may be so; it is too early 
to guess. There are more than one of the 
men who are working hand-in-glove to carry 
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out the Morgan plans who will not do much 
more than venture a guess to this effect: 

“T don’t know; but Morgan knows — ask 
him!” 

The financial world is divided fairly into three 
parties on this matter. Many there are who see 
it from the Morgan standpoint, without reserve. 

“Tt is our one protection against panic!” 
they say, and believe it. 

The second class, larger in numbers but not 
so influential in the world or so wealthy, oppose 
the Morgan idea vehemently. To them, it 
seems oligarchy and plutocracy gone mad. 

“The vote of Messrs. Morgan, Baker, and 
Stillman will be the power of financial life and 
death not only within the narrow bounds of 
Wall Street, but clear to San Francisco!” said 
the president of a New York bank. “And not 
only that, but our eggs are all in one basket 
with a vengeance — and nobody outside the ring 
can get near enough to watch the basket!” 

The third group, greatest in numbers, least 
in financial importance, cares nothing either 
way. They think the grouping of banking 
interests tends to strength; but they idly fear 


that perhaps it may also tend to foster specula- _ 


tion, expansion, and other sources of weakness. 
Few believe that this group of great men would 
ever deliberately “play” the country up and 
down for their own ends; but no man can deny 
that if they did want to do it, the power lies in 
their hands. 

Nobody of much sense believes that there 
is the least danger that the New York Life, 
or. the Equitable Life, runs any chance of being 
“plundered,” “loaded,” or manipulated in any 
other way at the hands of the Morgan firm. 
Even if the desire or need existed, he would be, 
indeed, a hardy individual who would attempt 
to draw the great life-insurance companies into 
the field of exploitation even by the length 
of a single step. McCall is dead; Alexander is 
dead; McCurdy is obliterated; Hyde is an alien, 
and confessedly a lonesome one. ‘There is to 
be no to-morrow to that story. 

No study of this question, however slight, 
should ignore two factors that might well 
escape the passing glance, and that seem to have 
escaped, so far, editorial comment. The first 
of these is the tendency to relax the reserve law. 
The law of the country declares that the banks 
in New York must keep twenty-five per cent. 
of deposits in cash in hand. The law makes 
no exception. 

The First National Bank, Mr. Morgan, and 
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is foolishness. 


“‘What are reserves for?’’ In times of stress, 


they do not hesitate to call upon their banks to. 


pay out cash beyond the legal limit. Whether 
they are right or wrong is matter of debate. 
That they are in defiance of the written law is 
not a matter of debate. The growth of the 
banking power of Mr. Morgan and Mr. Baker 
means the growth of the tendency toward free- 
dom in reserves. 

The second factor is the gradual national 
movement toward the ramification of New 
York banking power throughout the United 
States. Go into any of the Western cities that 


« 


many other authorities frankly avow that this 
They ask the pointed question: 
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are growing, and you will find a strong con- 
viction — in some cases established certainty -— 
that this or that bank of the city is directly con- 
trolled by the National City Bank of New York, 
or some other of the central Wall Street banks. 
The Stillman bank has been the most ambitious 
and the most open of the propagandists of 
this new idea. It frankly sends its own men 
into positions of banking power in the Western 
cities. Very openly, indeed, it has identified 
itself directly with the interests of many strong 
communities beyond the rivers. 

To trace the ramifications of such a power 
as this is quite a hopeless task. In this article, 
they are but hinted at. 


[Other articles will deal with the pending Copper consolidation and the recent community of 
interests involving the Western Union, Postal Telegraph, American Telephone and Telegraph, 
and half a dozen independent telephone com panies.] 
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. EN years ago there were two families 
in Chicago who moved, one going 


upon a Government homestead in 
South Dakota, the other into the eight-room 
cottage vacated by the first family. The 
families were of the same size and ages, 
approximately, each having eight children, 
the oldest being girls of twelve and fourteen. 
The capital and earning capacity were also 
about the same. ‘They were alike dependent 
on their industry for support. 

There being no shelter upon the land, the 
Dakota family built for themselves a home 
from field rocks, largely with their own hands, 
expending $100 (received for a right-of-way 
across a corner of their land) for lumber, win- 
dows, doors, and shingles. Their food supply 
was considerably increased by the fish caught 
by the children and the ducks and prairie- 
chickens shot, and by plums, grapes, and cher- 
ties picked. Their cash earnings fell far below 
those of the city family in Chicago, but they 
had no debt, no rent to pay, nor taxes. Nor did 
they have to stand always with pocketbook in 
hand. One neighbor who had raised more 
potatoes than he could market brought them a 
full supply, both for food and seed; other neigh- 
bors loaned them sitting hens; another, who 
needed help in his haying, gave a cow with her 
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calf in exchange for work; and still another. . 
gave a grist of wheat for help in the harvest © 
field, and later, a brood sow, whose litter of 
pigs netted the new owner more than $100 in 
four months. Fuel was to be had for the 
gathering along the river. 

The family raised, with little labor, all the 
melons that they and their friends could eat; 
also several bushels of beans, corn in abun- 
dance, and wagon-loads of rutabagas. The 
boys soon learned to ride ponies— one was 
got in exchange for a bicycle — and before 
long they were in demand for herding sheep 
and cattle. The elder soon earned enough 
to start him well on his way through college. 
The older girls returned to school, all being 
“given their time,” as the saying is, but not 
much more. 

The outcome is that the oldest is a happily 
married young mother; two have graduated 
with honors from the University of Chicago; 
three are now in the high school, making their 
home with the rest of the family in the cottage 
which they vacated ten years ago and now 
own, without the encumbrance, which then 
almost equaled its value, but which its rentals 
have lifted. This temporary stay in their city 
home, for the sake of educational advantages, 
is made possible by the income from the farm 
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which is now well improved with buildings, an 
artesian well, fruit and shade trees; and the 
return to which all the family look forward 
with pleasure. 

The family which remained in Chicago is 
still living from hand to mouth. The head of 
the family is without work most of the time; 
the children (the unmarried girls as well as 
the boys) all work in factories and sweat-shops, 
glad of the chance. 

Recently, when these young bread-winners 
were paying all but a few dollars of the earn- 
ings of an entire week for a month’s rent, they 
said with choking voices that they had to. have 
a roof over their heads whether they had any 
thing to eat or not. Referring to their fourteen- 
year-old brother, they said that he would soon 
be through with his schooling, and then he, 
also, could begin to earn a little. Not one of 
the six older children had finished the eighth 
grade before they had been forced to join in 
the support of the family. A ten-year-old 
child is sickly and stunted —as all of them 
are, when compared with the children. of the 
country family. a 

This is their physical condition. Morally, 
while the country family’s children are am- 
bitious and carry off respect and honors wher- 
ever they go, the city family’s children are dis- 
couraged and without high purpose. They 
have never known the joyous buoyancy: of 
childhood close to nature, or watched its birds 
and brooks, its sunshine and shadow, its, bud- 
ding beauty of golden harvests, with which 
the Dakota home was so richly favored. 


II 


The wife of Governor Lippett, of Rhode 
Island, had a deaf child. Patiently she strove 
from infancy to teach it to speak, and to take 
its place among other school children in school 
life. Success crowned her efforts. Another 
mother, at about the same time, took the same 
course with her child, and with equal success. 

In Philadelphia, two sisters, Miss Emma 
and Miss Mary Garrett, became deeply inter- 
ested in this revelation of the possibilities of 
teaching the deaf to speak while very young. 
They worked earnestly to show mothers what 
could be done for their deaf children. Few 
would believe them, and they were regarded 
as dreamers. 

But they persisted, and finally interested 
enough people to enable them to open a small 
school in. the outskirts of Philadelphia. This 
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was done in February, 1892, with eleven chil- 
dren enrolled. 

Their success was so great that the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature made the little school a state 
institution in June of the following year. 
Pennsylvania is, at present, the only state 
which offers to its deaf children the possibility of 
learning to speak at the natural age, for this 
home takes pupils from two. to. eight years old. 
Ifthe child does not come at two, it must stay 
a correspondingly longer time. ‘Six years are 
required for its instruction in speech and lip 
reading. No signs are ever permitted. 

Miss Emma Garrett taught only a year 
and a half after starting the school. She 
died in July, 1893. Her sister, Mary, was 
thus forced to shoulder the whole responsibility 
of the work. 

Two beautiful cottages, which to the ordinary 
observer would appear to be the spacious dwell- 
ings of private families, are the homes of sixty- 
five little deaf children, who are learning the 
same lessons that other children do, reciting in 
their classes, chattering to each other in their 
play, conversing brightly and happily with their 
teachers at meals, talking over the seeds and 
plants which they cultivate in the little garden 
assigned to each child, and playing games as 
others do. 

After calling one day at Miss Garrett’s home, 
a visitor stepped on the porch to leave. One 
of the deaf boys was there. In a low, gentle 
voice, Miss Garrett said: 

“Edgar, will you tell the coachman to bring 
the carriage ?”’ 

Quick as a flash the boy startec' off o do her 
bidding. The same boy, soon after, left the 
home to learn the machinist’s trade in a shop, 
earning enough from the beginning to be self- 
supporting, and to-day he is an engineer at a 
fine salary in a large hotel. 

Several of Miss Garrett’s boys have charge 
of extensive farms, and are interested and 
happy. 

At eight years of age the children in the home 
are ready to attend the public schools. The 
majority of these children come from very 
poor families, but such care is given to every 
detail of their education that no child from the 
best home or school is better equipped with 
the little refinements that make the usages of 
society than are these little deaf children. No 
child who has, taken the complete course in 
Miss Garrett’s school has failed to “make 
good.” 
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